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Australia, If there were a run against the 
monetary system of the country to-morrow, 
I am going to ask a few questions which | we should find this prodigy of a schoolboy 
frequently present themselves to my mind. | down upon us with the deepest mysteries of 
I am not going to ask them with any expec-| banking and the currency. We have nearly 
tation of getting an answer, but in the com- | got rid of the lrishman who stood by us so 
forting hope that I shall find some thousands | long, and did so much public service, by 
of sympathising readers, whose minds are | enabling the narrators of facetious anecdotes 
constantly asking similar questions. to introduce them with “As the Irishman 
Why does a young woman of prepossessing | said.” We have quite got rid of the French- 
appearance, glossy hair, and neat attire, taken | man who was for many years in partnership 
from any station of life and put behind the} with him, Are we never, on any terms, to get 
counter of a Refreshment Room on an English | rid of the schoolboy ? 
Railroad, conceive the idea that her mission} If the Court Circular be a sacred institu- 
in life is to treat me with scorn? Why does tion for the edification of a free people, why 
she disdain my plaintive and respectful soli- is the most abhorred villain always in- 
citations for portions of = or cups of vested, in right of that frightful distinction, 
tea? Why does she feed me like a hyena?) with a Court Circular of his own? Why am 
What have I done to incur the young lady’s \I always to be told about the ruffian’s plea- 
displeasure ? Is it, that I have come there | sant manners, his easy ways, his agreeable 
to be refreshed? It is strange that she smile, his affable talk, the profound con- 
should take that ill, because her vocation | viction of his innocence that he blandly wafts 
would be gone if I and my fellow-travellers into the soft bosoms of guileless lambs of 
did not appear before her, suing in humility | turnkeys, the orthodox air with which he comes 
to be allowed to lay out a little money. Yet | and goes, with his Bible and prayer-book in 
I never offered her any other injury. Then,| his hand, along the yard, that I fervently 
why dces she wound my sensitive nature by | hope may have no outlet for him but the 
being so dreadfully cross to me? She has! gallows? Why am I to be dosed and drenched 
relations, friends, acquaintances, with whom | with these nauseous particulars, in the case of 
to quarrel. Why does she pick me out for | every wretch sufficiently atrocious to become 
her natural enemy ? their subject ? Why am I supposed never to 
When a Reviewer or other Writer has | know all about it beforehand, and never to 
crammed himself to choking with some|have been pelted with similar mud in my 
particularly abstruse piece of information, | life ? Has not the whole detestable programme 
why does he introduce it with the casual | been presented to me without variation, fifty 
remark, that “every schoolboy knows” it?! times? Am I not familiar with every line 
He didn’t know it himself last week ; why is of it, from its not being generally known that. 
it indispensable that he should let oti this in-! Sharmer was much respected in the County 
troductory cracker among his readers? We} of Blankshire, down to the virtuous heat of 
have a vast number of extraordinary fictions! Bilkins, Sharmer’s counsel, when, in his 
in common use, but this fiction of the school- | eloquent address, he cautions the jurymen 
boy is the most unaccountable to me of all.; about laying their heads on their pillows, 
It supposes the schoolboy to know every-|and is moved to pious wrath by the wicked 
thing. The schoolboy knows the exact dis-: predisposition of human nature to object to 
tance, to an inch, from the moon to Uranus.| the foulest murder that its faculties can 
The schoolboy knows every conceivable quo-| imagine? Why, why, why, must I have the 
tation from the Greek and Latin authors.| Newgate Court Circular over and over again, 
The schoolboy is up at present, and has been! as if the genuine Court Circular were not 
these two years, in the remotest corners of the | enough to make me modestly independent, 
maps of Russia and Turkey; previously to: proud, grateful, and happy ? 
which display of his geographical accom-| When I overhear my friend Blackdash 
plishments he had been on the most intimate | inquire of my friend Asterisk whether he 
terms with the whole of the gold regions of | knows Sir Giles Scroggins, why does Asterisk 
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reply, provisionally and with limitation, that | 


he has met him? Asterisk knows as well as 
I do, that he has no acquaintance with Sir 
Giles Scroggins ; why does he hesitate to say 
so, point blank? A man maynot even know 
Sir Giles Scroggins by sight, yet be a man for 
a’ that. A man may distinguish himself, 
without the privity and aid of Sir Giles 
Scroggins. It is even supposed by some that 
aman may get to Heaven without being in- 
troduced by Sir Giles Scroggins. Then why 
not come out with the bold declaration, “I 
really do not know Sir Giles Scroggins, and 
I have never found that eminent person 
in the least necessary to my existence ?” 

When I go to the Play, why must I find 
everything conventionally done—reference to 
nature discharged, and reference to stage- 
usage the polar star of the dramatic art? 
Why does the baron, or the general, 
or the venerable steward, or the amiable 
old farmer, talk about his chee-ilde ? 
He knows of no such thing as a chee-ilde 
anywhere else ; what business has he with a 
chee-ilde on the boards alone? I never knew 
an old gentleman to hug himself with his left 
arm, fall into a comic fit of delirium tremens, 
and say to his son, “ Damme, you dog, will you 
marry her?” Yet, the moment I see an old 
gentleman on the stage with a small cape to 
his coat, I know of course that this will in- 
fallibly happen. Now, why should I be 
under the obligation to be always entertained 
by this spectacle, however refreshing, and 
why should I never be surprised ? 

Why have six hundred men been trying 
through several generations to fold their 
arms? The last twenty Parliaments have 
directed their entire attention to this graceful 
art. I have heard it frequently declared by in- 
dividual senators that a certain ex-senator 
still producible, “folded his arms better than 
any man in the house.” I have seen aspirants 
inflamed with a lofty ambition, studying 
through whole sessions the folded arms on 
the Treasury Bench, and trying to fold their 
arms according to the patterns there pre- 
sented. I have known neophytes far more 
distracted about the folding of their arms 
than about the enunciation of their political 
views, or the turning of their periods. The 
injury inflicted on the nation by Mr. Canning, 
when he folded his arms and got his portrait 
taken, is not to be calculated. Every member 
of Parliament from that hour to the present 
has been trying to fold his arms. It is a 

raceful, a refined, a decorative art ; but, I 

oubt if its results will bear comparison 

with the infinite pains and charges bestowed 
upon its cultivation. 

Why are we so fond of talking about our- 
selves as “eminently a practical people ?” 
Are we eminently a practical people? In 
our national works, for example ; our public 
buildings, our public places, our columns, the 
lines of our new streets, our monstrous 


statues ; do we come so very practically out |francs. At the Ambigu, I find everybody 
; , Ses iiebenitnamincinnenainamiietint eee ta 


| profit, and management, they are at a heavy 








(Conducted by 


of all that? No, to be sure; but we have 
our railroads, results of private enterprise, 


jand they are great works. Granted. Yet, is 


it very significant of an eminently practical 
people that we live under a system which 
wasted hundreds of thousands of pounds 
in law and corruption, before an inch of those 
roads could be made! Is it a striking proof 
of an eminently practical people having in- 
vested their wealth in making them, that in 
point of money return, in point of public 
accommodation,in every particular of comfort 


discount when compared with the railways 
on the opposite side of a sea-channel five and 
twenty miles across, though those were made 
under all the disadvantages consequent upon, 
unstable governments and shaken public 
confidence ? Why do we brag so? If an 
inhabitant of some other sphere were to light 
upon our earth in the neighbourhood of Nor- 
wich, were to take a first-class ticket to 
London, were to attend an Eastern Counties’ 
Railway meeting in Bishopsgate Street, were 
to go down from London Bridge to Dover, 
cross to Calais, travel from Calais to Mar- 
seilles, and be furnished with an accurate 
statement of the railway cost and profit 
on either side of the water (having com- 
pared the ease and comfort for himself), which 
people would he suppose to be the eminently 
practical one, I wonder ! 

Why, on the other hand, do we adopt, as 
a mere matter of lazy usage, charges against 
ourselves, that have as little foundation as 
some of our boasts? We are eminently a 
money-loving people. Are we? Well, we are 
bad enough ; but, I have heard Money more 
talked of in a week under the stars and 
stripes, than in a year under the union-jack. 
In a two hours’ walk in Paris, any day, you 
shall overhear more scraps of conversation 
that turn upon Money, Money, Money, Mo- 
ney, than in a whole day’s saunter between 
Temple Bar and the Royal Exchange. I go 
into the ThéAtre Frangais, after the rising of 
the curtain ; fifty to one the first words I 
hear from the stage as I settle myself in my 
seat, are fifty thousand francs; she has a 
dowry of fifty thousand francs ; he has an 
income of fifty thousand francs; I will bet 
you fifty thousand francs upon it, my dear 
Emile ; Icome from winning at the Bourse, 
my celestial Diane, fifty thousand frances. I 
pass into the Boulevard theatres one by one. 
At the Variétés, I findan oldlady whomust be 
conciliated by two opposing nephews, because 
she has fifty enenl francs per annum. At 
the Gymnase, I find the English Prime Minister 
(attended by his faithful servant Tom Bob), in 
a fearful predicament occasioned by inju- 
dicious speculation in millions of francs. At 
the Porte St. Martin, I find a picturesque 
person with a murder on his mind, into 
which he has been betrayed by a pressing ne- 
cessity for a box containing fifty thousand 
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poisoning everybody else for fifty thousand | 
francs. At the Lyrique, I find on the stage 
a portly old gentleman, a slender young gen- | 
tleman, and a piquante little woman with 
sprightly eyebrows, all singing an extremely 
short song together about fifty thousand | 
francs Lira lara, fifty thousand francs | 
Ting ting! At the Impérial, I find a) 
general with his arm in a bandage, sitting in | 
a magnificent summer-house, relating his | 
autobiography to his niece, and arriving at | 
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throats first, and afterwards discovering that 
there was less than no reason for the same ! 
Why am I, at any given moment, in tears of 
triumph and joy, because Buffy and Boodle 
are at the head of public affairs? I freely 
declare that I have not the least idea what 
specific action Buffy and Boodle have ever in 
the whole course of their existence done, that 
has been of any appreciable advantage to my 
beloved country. On the other hand, I no 
less freely acknowledge that I have seen 


this point: “ It is to this ravishing spot then, Buffy and Boodle (with some small appear- 
my dearest Julie, that I, thy uncle, faithful ance of trading in principles), nail their 
always to his Emperor, then retired ; bring-| colors to every mast in the political fleet. 
ing with me my adorable Georgette, this| Yet I swear to everybody—because every- 
wounded arm, this cross of glory, the love of| body swears to me—that Buffy and Boodle 
France, remembrances ever inextinguishable | are the only men for the crisis, and that none 
of the Emperor my master, and fifty thousand | of women born, but Buffy and Boodle, could 
francs.” At this establishment the sum) pull us through it. I would quarrel with 
begins to diminish, and goes on rapidly de-|my son for Buffy and Boodle. I almost 
creasing until I finish at the Funambules and | believe that in one of my states of excite- 








find Pierrot despoiling a friend of only one | 
hundred francs, to the great satisfaction of 
the congregated blouses, Again. Will any | 
Englishman undertake to match me that | 


generic French old lady whom I will in-| 


} 
stantly produce against him, from the pri-| 
vate life of any house of five floors in the} 
French capital, and who is a mere gulf for | 
swallowing my money, or any man’s money ? 


That generic French old lady who, whether 


she gives me her daughter to wife, or sits next | 


me in a balcony ata theatre, or opposite to me 
in a public carriage, or lets me an apartment, 
ot plays me a match at dominoes, or sells 
me an umbrella, equally absorbs my sub- 
stance, calculates my resources with a 
fierce nicety, and is intent upon my ruin? 
That generic French old lady who is always 
in black, and always protuberant, and always 
complimentary, and who always eats up 
everything that is presented to her—almost 
eats her knife besides—and who has a super- 
natural craving after francs which fascinates 
me, and inclines me to pour out all I have 
at her feet, saying “Take them and twinkle 
at me with those hungry eyes no more ?” 
We eminently a money-loving people! Why 
do we talk such nonsense with this terrible 
old woman to contradict us ? 

Why do we take conclusions into our heads 
for which we have no warrant, and bolt with 
them like mad horses, until we are brought 
up by stone walls?) Why do we go cheering 
and shouting after an officer who didn’t run 
away—as though all the rest of our brave 
officers did run away !—and why do we go| 
plucking hairs out of the tail of the identical 
charger, and why do we follow up the iden- 
tical uniform, and why do we stupidly roar 
ourselves hoarse with acclamation about 
nothing? Why don’t we stop to think? Why 
don’t we say to one another, “ What have the 
identical charger and the identical uniform 
done for us, and what have they done against 
us: let us look at the account.” How much 
better this would be than straining our | 





ment I would die for Buffy and Boodle. I 
expect to be presently subscribing for statues 
to Buffy and Boodle. Now, I am curious to 
know why I go on in this way? I am pro- 
foundly in earnest; but I want to know 
Why? 

I wonder why I feel a glow of compla- 
cency in a court of justice, when I hear the 
learned judges taking uncommon pains to 


prevent the prisoner from letting out the 


truth. If the object of the trial be to discover 
the truth, perhaps it might be as edifying to 
hear it, even from the prisoner, as to hear 
what is unquestionably not the truth from 
the prisoner's advocate. I wonder why I 
say, in a flushed and rapturous manner, that 
it would be “un-English ” to examine the pri- 
soner. I suppose that with common fairness 
it would be next to impossible to confuse 
him, unless he lied; and if he did lie, I 
suppose he could hardly be brought to confusion 
too soon. Why does that word “ un-English,” 
always act as a spell upon me, and why do I 
suffer it to settle any question? Twelve 
months ago, it was uu-English to abstain 
from throttling our soldiers. Thirty years 
ago, it was un-English not to hang people up 
by scores every Monday. Sixty years ago, it 
was un-English to be sober after dinner. A 
hundred years ago, it was un-English not to 
love cock-fighting, prize-fighting, dog-fighting, 
bull-baiting, and other savageries. Why do 
I submit to the word as a clincher, without 
asking myself whether it has any meaning ? 
I don’t dispute that I do so, every day of my 
life ; but 1 want to know why I do so? 

On the other hand, why am I meek in 
regard of really non-English sentiments, if 
the potent bugbear of that term, be not 
called into play? Here is a magistrate tells 
me I am one of a nation of drunkards. All 
Englishmen are drunkards, is the judicial 
bray. Here is another magistrate propound- 
ing from the seat of justice the stupendous 
nonsense that it is desirable that every person 
who gives alms in the streets should be fined 
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for thut offence. This to a Christian people, 
and with the New Testament lying before 
him— as a sort of dummy, I suppose, to 
swear witnesses on. Why does my so-easily- 
frightened nationality not take offence at 
such things? My hobby shies at shadows ; 
why does it amble so quietly past these adver- 
tising-vans of Blockheads seeking notoriety ? 


LD WORDS. 


(Conducted by 


mind at once travels to the Seven Taverns, 
the hostelry at Brundusium, to which Horace 
travelled; and to that choice resort of the 
Roman fancy in Pompeii, where Burbo was 
licensed to sell neat Falernian ; where the 
| young patricians were drunk on the premises, 
|and where there was doubtless commodious 
| stabling for gilt-wheeled chariots, and the 


Why ? I might as well ask, Why I leave | wild-beast studs of sporting swells of the 


off here, when I have a long perspective of | equestrian family. 


Why stretching out before me. 


THE GREAT HOTEL QUESTION. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


Tut Yankees (by whom I mean the pure 
New Englanders alone) are reckoned to be 
the most inquisitive race of people upon 
the face of the habitable globe. They kill 
you with questions. All Europe has heard, 
—through the sapient and incomparable 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, the Herodotus of 
the Manhattoes—of Anthony van Corlear 
the trumpeter, who was questioned out of 
his horse by a cunning man of Pyquag, and 
sent back to New Amsterdam on a vile calico 
mare. There is no escaping the interroga- 
tions of a Yankee ; whether in railway-car, on 
steamers’ hurricane-deck, or in hotel parlour ; 


But, putting a bar of 
‘twenty centuries, what have I to say of the 
Italian hotels of the present day ? 

There is the great Caravanserai of tra- 
velling milords: say in Rome, Milan, or 
| Florence, the Casa Borbonica. This was, in 
jold times, the palazzo of the princely Cin- 
;quantapercento family: the last prince of 
| that illustrious house—which has given cardi« 
|nals to the church, generals to the army, gon- 
| falonieri to the towns, and worthless drones to 
the social hive for ages—is now a snuffy old 
reprobate, burrowing in a mean entresol in a 
dark little street of a Parisian Boulevard. 
He has sold all his Titians and Guidos to the 
|Jews. The brocanteurs have all his statuary 
and carved furniture, down to the damascened 
suit of armour in which his great-grandfather 
went to the battie of Rustifustiacone, and 
ran away in, and the inlaid dagger with 
which his grandmamma slew the monsignore 





and this the Honourable Amelia Murray|who had written an epigram against her ; 
(may she never be kidnapped and sold down | but he has still his coat of arms, with its 
South, there to experience the blessings of) seventy-five quarterings ; and in the picture- 
slavery !) knows full well. There is but one/ gallery of his once palace, now the salle-d- 
instance on record, I believe, of a Yankee manger, there is yet the picture of his an- 
being worsted, in the query line of con-|cestor Hercules, son of Latona, subduing the 
versation; and this was the questioning |Nemzan lion (Menditore, fecit). The Casa 
Yankee who persisted in asking the dyspeptic | Borbonica (the Comte de Chambord sent to 
man with the wooden leg how he had lost his engage apartments there once, but didn’t 
missing leg, and after much pressing was told, | come ; whence its legitimist name) has been 
on a solemn promise that he would ask no/|an hotel these thirty years. It has a fine 
more questions, and under a penalty of dollars | frontage to the river Piccolitto, and is big 
uncountable, that it had been bit off; where-| enough for a barrack or a small-pox hospital. 
upon, in an agony of uncertainty as to who | Indeed, the somewhat dilapidated condition 
or what had bitten it off, and how—whether | of its exterior ornamentation suggests, in no 
it had fallen a victim to the jaws of deadly|remote degree, the idea of its being pitted 
alligator, or catawampous panther, or fiercely-| with that latter ailment. It has acres, so to 
riled rattlesnake ; and, fearing to break his ’speak, of vast, lofty rooms; it has a grand 
word, or lose his dollars, he was crestfallen | saloon, the ceiling painted in fresco with a copy 
and confounded, and, ignominiously sloping, of Guido’s Aurora; it has a marble paved 
was seen no more in that territory. | vestibule, with a fountain in the middie; it 

But I should like to know what interroga- | has a grand staircase of scagliola, on whose 
torial exigence could equal the pertiuacity | steps several members of the Cinquanta- 
with which—to the extent, even, of three! percento family have been, in desirable old 
mortal chapters of letter-press—I have been | romantic picturesque keepsake days, done to 
putting the Great Hotel Question, and, not death by the rapiers and partizans of their 
content with seeking information, have volun- | friends and relatives ; the ground-floor gives 
teered replies myself? Can anyone wish |on to a terrace, and that again on to a garden 
to know anything more about hotels? ‘his in the real Italian style: fountains, straight 
is not a blue-book; and yet I feel myself | clipped avenues, fillagree gates, casts from 
already arrived at question number nine | the antique gods and goddesses, and sham 
thousand and four ; and I have scarcely left | ruins ; there are vases full of flowers; there 
the Royal Hotel, Dan, and feel it a duty to|are Renaissance doors ; there is the suite of 
travel as far as the Grand Junction Hotel, | rooms in Malachite and gold ; there is the suite 
Beersheba, before I have finished asking | in blue-fluted satin (the Countess de Demi- 
questions. | mondoff’s rooms) ; aud the suite in ivory and 

How about Italian hotels? The discursive | black velvet ; there are countless bedroomsfull 
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of marble, fresco-painting, and fluted columns ; |her abominable chambers, when I take them 
there are, almost everywhere, the elements | by the month, and brings me in a bill, long, 


of grandeur, luxury, and artistic taste. 
Gaetano Montepieta is the landlord of the 
Casa Borbonica. He was a Colonel in the army 
of Italy, under Beauharnais originally (surely 
those Italian colonels are only approached, 
numerically, by the American militia- 
generals) ; then he was Lord Scamperland’s 
courier ; then he kept the Hotel des Etrangers 
in Little Nick Street, Leicester Square, 
London ; and, realising a handsome compe- 
tency in that cosmopolitan but unsavoury 
locality, returned to his native land, and 
invested his savings in the hotel which you see. 
In the great traveller’s book you are at 
liberty to register your opinions and impres- 
sions for and against the comfort, cheapness, 
and convenience of the Casa Borbonica. Be 
just, and write with a firm hand that in sum- 
mer weather the rooms are delightful; that 
—the smell of decayed melons and warmed 
up maccaroni apart—it is very pleasant to 
have the run of a vast, gaily-decorated pa- 
lace amid orange-flowers and bubbling foun- 
tains ; that the blue sky is glorious through 
the casements, and the shade of the lofty walls 
delightful in the noontide to smoke cigars 
and drink lemonade in; that ice-eating in 
the garden by moonlight is delicious ; that 
almost every article is really exceedingly 
cheap (unless, indeed, you are known to be a 
milord, when you are swindled on the ground 
that you are accustomed to, and like it) that 





venomous, and tortuous as a serpent, when I 
leave, for jugs I have broken and never saw, 
and tablecloths I have inked and never 
heard of. 

Gaetano and his wax candles: to listen to 
the honest Mont Blanc chronicler, one 
would think the candle grievance was exclu- 
sively confined to England. Why, the whole 
Continent cries out against them. You pay 
but seventy-five cents a-piece for them, to be 
;sure ; but you are made to burn or to pay 
for myriads of them. Bougie, bougie, bougie, 
—bougie here, bougie there, and bougie 
everywhere—take your old hotel bills out of 
your trunk and add up the amount of 
francs, lire, florins, or carlini, candles have 
cost you; and you will find that you might 
have had an exhibition of fireworks all 
to yourself every autumn, and have been 
economical, I think continental hotel-keepers 
and waiters feel a savage pleasure in bring- 
ing you fresh wax-candles, as I am certain 
they do in winter time, in cramming your 
cupboard with new supplies of logs and 
faggots. I have often, during a bougie 
nightmare, fancied a congress of waiters in 
the corridor, dancing a wild saraband, and 
singing an atrocious carmagnole till the 
scene changed to a patent candle factory, and 
candles and waiters whirled off in a wild 
sahara waltz into infinite space. 

Lift not your pen also from the travellers’- 


even if you are notoriously wealthy and|book (stern candour demands it) till you 
and liberal, the rent of the malachite and | have recorded this,—that there never was an 
gold, or of the ivory and black velvet suite, | Italian hotel that was clean or sweet-smell- 
lags far behind the jocurdly extortionate|ing. That those at Venice in particular 
price which you have to pay fora first-floor | rejoice in an odour that makes you sick, 
in the Rue de la Paix, or a garret in Pall | giddy, and bilious; a smell of which it can 
Mall; that the waiters are civil, obliging, | with little exaggeration be said, as of some 
quick-witted, and grateful; and that the cook-| London fogs, that you could cut it with a 





ing, though decidedly oily, and not over neat, 
is substantial and succulent. But here 
you must stop. Commendation can go no 
further. You have been just ; now be candid. 
Put down in burning characters that Gaetano 
Montepieta is a humbug ; a cringing, insolent 
(when he dares), hypocritical, unveracious 
son of a Lombardian keeper of hogs. 
not say that he is a Roman—no; he is not 
quite so great a scoundrel as that ; but the 
Emperor of Austria has very few more 
finished humbugs among his Italian subjects. 
Iam aware of you, mio amico Gaetano. I 
have been up to your little game for a long 
time. I know how you pop down in my 
bill lire and soldi for sugar I have never 
eaten, and wax candles I have never burnt. 
I know how, when I breakfast out, you slily 
mulct me in two breakfasts instead of one, as 
| & warning and a punishment. You are own 
| brother, O Gactano, to the widow Fizzicatti, 
who keeps the furnished lodgings in the 
Strada Smifferata (she has cousins in Cam- 
den Town), who makes me sign «a list of fur- 





I will | 


| knife. Set down also, in a firm Roman hand 
, that the rooms are awfully damp, and in cold 
weather afilicted with distracting, gusty, 
| piercing draughts; and that afterevery shower 
of rain, the grand frescoed saloons are pervaded 
by sundry unwelcome visitants from the gar- 
dens—not to say reptiles, of the most hideous 
coleopteric descriptions ; which crawl, and 
wriggle, and buzz, and fiy, and leap, and 
shake their hundred legs overyour clothes and 
| food till you are blind and mad. Tell the truth, 
and acknowledge that with all the malachite 
and gold, Aurora frescoes, scagliola stair- 
cases, and romantic Cinquantapercento remi- 
niscences, the grand Italian hotel is but a 
seedy, poverty-stricken, dilapidated, tumble- 
down, vermin-haunted, quasi-rotten institu- 
tion after all. 

In Rome, there is a special hotel which ap- 
pears to lie fallow during fifty-one weeks in the 
year, and suddenly to start up into life, with 
a teeming crop of guests, in Holy Week. Then, 
and for the succeeding days of the carnival, 
the Romans going stark staring mad, invite 





| 





| niture, crockery, et cetera, supposed to be in 
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money and leisure to cross the Alps to play | and Milan. I will throw in Genoa, to make 


with them. They make a Guy of the poor old 
pope; they spoil their clothes with wax- 
candle droppings in the chapels ; they crush 
each others’ toes, ribs, fans, and hats, in 
their struggles to see the losel pilgrims’ 
feet washed; they scream, and jostle and 
bribe chamberlains, and run broken-kneed 
horses in the Corso, and dress themselves 
up in masquerade costumes, and pelt each 
other with chalken and plaster of Paris 
abominations, and tell Christendom that they 
are celebrating a great religious festival. 
Now it is that the special hotel becomes 
manifest. Nobody heard of the Hotel 
del Matto Forestiere, or of the Madonna di 
Scarlatina, since last carnival; but now, 
sallow commissioners rampage about Rome | 
lauding the unrivalled accommodations of 
these hotels. Whole English families, who | 
have been unable to obtain rooms in the| 
Piazza di Spagna or Del Popolo are hustled 
almost involuntarily into atrocious Bug-| 
— in remote quarters of the city. Principi | 
nglesi find themselves dwelling among the 
Trasteverini ; and travelling archdeacons are | 
pent up in outhouses among mouldy old| 
convents and churches and seminaries, where 
the Scarlet Lady rides rampant. To be sure, 
to obtain a bed at all in Holy week is very 
nearly as dear and difficult as to secure a 
cardinal’s hat. The prices quoted are fabu- | 
lous. Romantic stories are told of the 
wonderful substitutes for bedsteads which 
travellers have been obliged to put up with ; 
of how Sir Newport Pagnell, Bart., and | 
family occupied a detached building formerly 
the residence of some four-legged, curly-tailed 
animals of the porcine persuasion, which had 
been removed to better lodgings ; how Captain | 
and Mrs. Gunwale had paid five dollars a 
day for a cockloft; how one of the three) 
hundred and seventy Prince Galitzins in the 
peerage of Russia was sojourning in a wood- 
cellar; and how young Rougebox of the 
Florentine legation slept two nights in a 
well, and one on a staircase. The Beppos, 
Francescos, Luigis, and Tommasos who con- 
duct these special houses of entertainment 
clear profits, while the excitement lasts, of 
about six hundred per cent. ; but their pros- 
erity is as transitory as that of Cowes land- 
adies in regatta time, or of lodging-house 
keepers in an assize town when there isa good 
murder case to betried. For the rest of the 
year, nobody hears anything more of the 
Matto Forestiere or the Scarlatina ; and the 
Beppos and Francescos may, for aught I 
know, earn a livelihood in sitting as models 
for the painters, grinding hurdy-gurdies, or 
goading buffaloes. 

Country Italian hotelsarenot much removed, 
I fancy, from the likeness of that renowned 
inn at Terracina, where the Englishman met 
the fair Venetian, and had afterwards the 
adventure with the brigand. There are five 
metropoli: Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples, | 
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up the half-dozen ; so say (and I give a margin 
of two digits) twelve good hotels in all. The 
provincial ones are simply execrable, for the 
simple reason that they are not patronised 
by continuous relays of strangers. Who 
stops, longer than he can help, in a small 
Italian town? We scamper from capital to 
capital, charging through galleries and mu- 
seums in a Cossack fashion, seeing a thou- 
sand pictures and statues, remembering, 
perhaps, a score, and understanding, very 
often, not one. Some day, very likely, the 
small towns will be opened up by railways, 
and we shall have good hotels in them. 

I have two additional remarks to make on 
Italian hotels, and I have done with the 
boot-shaped peninsula. Imprimis, — about 
Naples. Jn that delightful city the hotel- 
dweller may enjoy a lively but expensive gra- 
tification over and above all the pleasures of 
the sea, the sky, and the table-d’héte. The 
gratification (which is not charged for in the 
bill,) consists in being robbed—I don’t say 
by the waiters—I don’t say by anybody in parti- 
cular—but I think by every man, woman and 
child, who can gain access to your apartment, 
your pocket, your trunks, or your generous 
feeling. From the coachman who drives you 
to yourfhotel, to the waiter who bows you from 
it, be assured every mother’s son has some- 
thing about him which belongs not to him, 
It matters little what they 
steal, a pocket-handkerchief or a purse of 
gold. It matters less who is the thief, the 
heir apparent, or the lowest Lazzaroni of the 
Quai Santa Lucia—robbers there must and 


| robbed you must be. I don’t know what the 


Neapolitans will do between their hang-dog 
government and the threatened extinction of 
Vesuvius. Honest men won’t come under 
the sway of the glorious, generous king, and 
sight-seers won’t go to see Naples if there be no 
burning mountain. Fancy three hundred and 
fifty thousand thieves with nothing to steal ! 
A pitiable case, indeed. They will die of grief ; 
and I did once hear of a waiter at a Neapoli- 
tan hotel who was found by an Englishman 
sitting on the staircase, and weeping bitterly; 
and, being asked the cause of his sor- 
row, answered, amid heartrending sobs, 
—the signor is unjust, the signor is un- 
generous, the signor performs not his duty 
towards men, He locks up all his drawers, 
and leaves not a rag about, and one cannot 
steal the value of a carlino from him. 

What do I know about Spanish hotels ?— 
nothing. I might, indeed,conjure up an unsub- 
stantial word-picture about omelets, oil, garlic, 
puchero,funcions, muleteers, gregos, slouched- 
hats, and swarthy dons laying down their 
cigarillas to eat their soup, and resumin 
them while waiting for their olla-podrida. 
might fill in a back-ground with Sehora Perea 
Nena dancing, while Sefor Alfonzo Ruiz 
plays lithely on the castanets, or with Don 
Quixote charging the windmill, or Dorothea 
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taking her eternal footbath in the distance. 
But this would be but a blurred, unfaithful 
photography, and worthless. Let us be truth- 
ful or we are nothing. The Spanish cam- 
paign is yet to come. Nor can I tell you 
what the hotels in the Tyrol are like (though 
I have been told those at Ischl are charming); 
nor can I perorate on the great, bare, | 
ruinous Khans of Asia Minor. When my 
uncle—Colonel Cutcherry—comes home from 
Madras I will collate his experience as to the 
capacities of the Overland Route hotels at 
Cairo and Alexandria, and you must 
wait till I have entered the college of, 
the Propaganda, and till I have been sent to 
China as a missionary, till I am enabled to} 
describe, in the manner of Father Hue, the | 
hotels of the middle kingdom, I must no| 
longer tarry in Europe (though due in an 
English hotel soon) for my boat is on the 
shore, and my bark is on the sea ; yet, before | 
I go, here’s a double health to a continental 
hotel I have ungenerously passed over. | 
T allude to the Grand Laboureur, and that, | 
for once, in my fantastic roving commission, | 
is its veritable name. I have nothing but, 
what is favourable to say of that sumptuous | 
traveller’s joy. Good dinners, clean beds, | 
excellent services, moderate prices,—all are to | 
be found at the Great Labourer, and he his 
worthy of his hire. 

I have been purposely silent on the subject 
of the hotels of Constantinople, because they 
are in a transition state, like Turkey itself, 
at present. It is to be hoped that the| 
mighty influx of military visitors, and the 
T. G.’s who will be sure to keep on flocking | 
thereto for some years to come, will work | 
wonders of improvement in the hotels of| 
Byzantium. The Old Pera Hotel, kept gene-| 
rally by an equivocal Levantine, or an un- 
mistakeable Maltese, was decidedly of the 
bad-dear, dirty, and uncomfortable. 





| 


My boat being on the shore, it is necessary 
that you should enter it with me in order to 
reach my bark on the sea; for we have a jour- 
ney of three thousand five hundred miles to | 
nrake before we can reach an hotel, without a 
description of which these papers would be 


maimed and imperfect. I will trouble you 
also to disburse a matter of thirty guineas | 
(exclusive of wines and liquors) for a state-| 
room on board the Great Bear of Michigan, 
mail steamer; furthermore to hurry down 
to Liverpool by express, get on board the 
tender, tell your friends to expect you back 
in about six months, and prepare yourself for 
a ten days’ sojourn on the briny ocean ; for 
you, and I, and her Majesty’s mails are all 
bound, in the spirit, to New York. 

The steamer in which you make the easy, 
rapid passage, is, in truth, and in almost | 
every respect, a great floating hotel in itself. 
The steam-boat company having had the in- 
genuity to divine that a sea-voyage, even of 
ten days’ duration, is despairingly tedious, 
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have come to the conclusion that the best 
methods of wiling away the time lie in eating, 
drinking, and smoking; and have most 
wisely afforded the amplest accommodation 
for the indulgence of these three pastimes. 
The passengers add a little gambling by 
way of rider to the staple amusements. 
With an excellent library, a spacious pro- 
menade, a luxurious table, a snug bed- 
chamber, and congenial society of both sexes, 
he must be a misanthrope or a hypochon- 
driac indeed who could find a trip in an 
Atlantic-steamer tedious. It has not un- 
frequently occurred to me that, if I had 
money, I might do much more foolish things 
than pass a year sailing backwards and for- 
wards between New York and Liverpool ; 
and I can imagine a traveller, inimical 
to change and fond of sitting down when he 
finds himself comfortable, as reluctant to quit 
the steamer at the end of the voyage, as the 
life-long prisoner was to leave the Bastile. 
Talk of a ship being a prison with the 
chance of being drowned. I should like 
Doctor Johnson to have sat at the sump- 
tuous table of the Great Bear of Michigan 
on a champagne ~. He would have taken 
wine with Captain Wobble, I warrant. 
There has been a rough day or two, and 
you have been sea-sick in a gentlemanly way, 
and you have touched at Halifax and Boston 
and you enter, at last, the incomparable Bay 
of New York. You see the pilot-boats, the 
groves of masts, the sunny islands ; you are 
boarded by the news-boys, you hear all the 


| shouting, smell all the cigar-smoke, pass the 


custom-house, and land. A ragged Irishman 
immediately reminds you that Donnybrook 
Fair is immortal; fights a pitched battle 
with seven other Irishmen raggeder. than 
himself, dances a jig on your luggage, and 
hustles you into a villanous cab, for 
which, at your journey’s end, he makes 
you pay very nearly as much as suits 
his own sweet will, abusing you ter- 
Only take 
one cab in New York, and you will be per- 
fectly convinced of the existence of thorns in 
a rosebush. He rattles you through broad 
streets: you catch glimpses of immense 
buildings of white marble and coloured 
bricks, of a blue cloudless sky, of slim young 
ladies dressed in bright colours, of news-boys 
smoking cigars, of vast storehouses, of innu- 
merable repetitions of the ragged Irishman, 
of bearded men, of tarry sailors, of ugly 
churches, of flaunting flags, of tearing fire- 
engines with red-shirted firemen. You don’t 
know whether you are in Paris, or in Dublin 
or in Liverpool, or in Wapping, or in Ame- 
rica ; and youare set downat last at the great 
New York Hotei—the Saint Bosiink House. 

The Saint Boblink House is a mighty edifice 
of pure white marble. Saint Boblinkis much too 
noble a saint to be canonised in compo. The 
windows sparkle like gems in a queen's dia- 
dem, and seem as numerous as the facets in 
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a crystal, Wide yawning is the doorway ;| sand newspapers of the Union, all printed on 
countless are the columns ; lofty and aérial|the largest possible paper in the smallest 
the balconies; vividly verdant the veran-| possible type, are spread on the green- 
dahs; and high up above the topmost balus-| baize tables; smoking-rooms where you 
trade floats, self-assertingly in the air, the|may taste the flavour of real Havannahs, 
great banner of the Stars and Stripes. This}or luxuriate in the mastication of the 
is an hotel with a vengeance, but run not| fragrant pigtail; writing-rooms; audience- 
away with the impression that it is unique|rooms; cloak-rooms; lavatories, conversa- 
—a solitary monster, like the Sphinx, the/|tion-parlours, and lounging-balconies. I don’t 
Grand Hétel du Louvre, or the Great} know whether they have fitted up a whittling- 
Western Hotel, Paddington. It has brothers, |room at the Saint Boblink yet; but I dare 
and cousins, and children as capacious, if not |say that convenience will be added to the 
more so, than itself, on either side, and up | establishment on the return of Washington 
and down, as far as the eye can reach, in the | Mush, Esquire, from Europe. At the same 
great transatlantic Boulevard—the Straight-| time, perhaps, it would be as well to erect an 
way. The St. Boblink House is but one | apartment devoted exclusively to the national 
among an army of colossal hotels. The Par-| pastime of expectoration. At present, for 
varer House, the St. Hominy House, the | want of a special location, the whole palace is 
Golden Gate House, the Amalgamated|one huge spittoon, which is inconvenient to 
Squash Hotel, and other high - sounding | foreigners. 
hostelries. The St. Boblink is a vast eating} The bar-room of the Saint Boblink may be 
and drinking factory ; an Eastern caravan-| imitated, but it can never be equalled in 
serai opened up by American enterprise ; an| Europe. No efforts of plastic art, of uphol- 
emperor's palace let out in room lots at three |stering ingenuity, of architectural cunning, 
dollars a-day ; a Vatican for voyagers. of licensed-victualling cunning could produce 
People say that there are above two thou-| such a result as is here apparent. The green 
sand rooms in that same Vatican. I shouldn't | velvet spring couches, with carved oak arm- 
like to bet; but to guess, from the hordes I rests, that artfully invite you to lounge; the 
travellers that the St. Boblink gives shelter! marble mantel-pieces and stove-tops that 
to, it would really seem as though his Holi-|seem to say, seductively, “come, raise your 
ness the Pope had the smaller house of the | heels above the level ot your heads, and show 
two. The ear of man has not heard how| the European stranger a row of chevaux de 
many the St. Boblink would accommodate at | frise of black pants ;” the rocking-chairs ; the 
a pinch ; and no one is in a position to dispute | dainty marble and bronze tables (transat- 
the boast of Washington Mush, its landlord, |lantic reminiscences of Parisian cafés) ; the 
{now travelling in Europe with a secretary, a | arabesqued gas-burners ; the cut-glass look- 
courier, a tutor, a governess, and two ladies’ | ing-glasses, gilt frames, and Venetian blinds ; 
maids for his family), that he could take the | the splendiferous commercial advertisements 
whole of Congress in to board ; provide beds, | that so worthily usurp the place of stupid high 
in addition, for the British House of Lords,| art pictures aud engravings ; for who would 
if they felt inclined to come over and see|not rather see “Tits, fits, fits,’ in chromo- 
the workings of the American constitution ;| lithography, or “ Doctor ‘Turnipseed’s medi- 
and find, without much trouble, shake-| cated mangelwurzel,” or, “the Patent Hera- 
downs into the bargain for the House of|cleidan Detective Padlock,” sumptuously 
Commons. framed and glazed, than Sir Edward Land- 
You may have rooms, and suites of rooms, |seer’s “Deerstalking,” or the Queen after 
at the Saint Boblink, at a sliding scale of| Winterhalter? But I do the bar of the 
prices. If you are inclined to do the Sar-|Saint Boblink injustice. ‘There are some en- 
danapalus, you can revel in splendour, and| gravings. The massive head of Daniel Web- 
ruin yourself if you like ; but if you are but/| ster frowns upon the sherry-cobler drinkers ; 
a simple, sensible, single traveller, who has| proudly(inaprint) in the muddy Mississippi, 
travelled, perhaps, twelve hundred miles| defiant of snags and sawyers, steams along 
with no more luggage than a valise, or a} the Peleg Potter steamer, huge, hurricane- 
shiny carpet-bag, you may board and lodge, | decked, many-portholed, high-pressured, and 
and enjoy your thousandth share of all the| hideous ; her engines working in sight, as if 
Juxuries in this hotel-palace for the moderate | her boilers were impatient to burst, and had 
sum of three dollars, or twelve shillings and|come up from the engine-room to see how 
sixpence per diem. There are even cheaper, | many passengers there were, before bursting. 
and not much less splerdid hotels; but the|Then there is a grand view of the palace 
Saint Boblink is a ‘irst chop—an A-one| itself—the Saint Boblink, as large as life (at 
house. least on the seale of half an inch to a foot), 
For your three dollavs a-day you have the /|lithographed by Messrs, Saxony and Mayor. 
run of all the public apartments, a noble bil- | The bar-room has almost made me forget the 
liard room, where you may win or lose dollar- | bar itself; though surely one visit to it is 
bills of or to excitable southerners and sena-| sufficient to stamp it in your remembrance 


tors in want of excitement, to your heart’s|for ever. There, on that great marble field 
| content ; reading-rooms, where the ten thou-| of Bacchus are sold the most delicious thirst- 
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quenchers in the two hemispheres. It is not 
necessary that I should enumerate them. The 
names, at least, of egg noggs, juleps, brandy 
smashes, timber doodles, and stone-fences, 
are known in Europe ; and there are already 
several buffets in Paris where you can 
be supplied with the cool and cunning 
drink known—wherefore I am ignorant— 
as a Fiscal Agent. The bar-keeper is a 
scholar and a gentleman, as well as an 
accomplished artist, captain of a fire com- 
pany, and, I believe, a man of considerable 
property, and has unapproachable skill in 
compounding and arranging these beverages, 
and making them not only exquisite to the 
taste but delightful to the view. His drinks 
are pictures. See that tall tumbler, grace- 
fully proportioned, elegantly chased. See 
through its pellucid walls the artfully- 
chiselled blocks of purest ice, the frozen 
powder at the top, the crisp icicles, spear, 
arrow, halbert-headed, that cling about the 
rim like bronze scrolls ona buhl cabinet. 
See the blessed liquor within, ruddy, golden 
or orange tawny, dancing in the sunlight, 
sparkling in the glassy depths, purling 
through fissures, rippling through the inter- 
stices of the ice, and seeking the lowest 
depths, the remotest caverns, where the sea- 
weed (represented by a sprig of mint) is, and 
the mermaids dwell. See the summit, 
crowned by a blushing green-crested straw- 
berry! Do you not feel inclined to sing with 
the poet : 


Hide, O hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are as those that April wears. 


You feelinclined at least to hide the pink straw- 
berry by swallowing it, and to melt the hills 
of snow by sucking them up through a deli- 
cate straw together with the dancing golden 
liquid, and all the by-delights that lie hidden 


in that glorious drink. Then you may 
retire into a corner, and, kicking up your 
heels even unto an altitude of six feet 
from the ground, rest them there on some 
friendly ledge, and enjoy your mild Ha- 
vannah, or your keif, or your quid, or your 
passion for castle-building. There are de- 
grees, my son, in human enjoyment. A cool 
tankard and a long pipe in an arbour looking 
upon a smooth bowling-green has, ere now, 
been the dearest solace of scholars and 
divines. Others can find no enjoyment more 
gratifying than a bright fire, close-drawn 
curtains, a silver teapot, and an uneut 
number of the Quarterly. There are men 
whom you could not tempt with gold or 
jewels or tickets for the Lord Mayor's ban- 
quet, to say there was a greater pleasure in 
life than playing with their children. Sugar- 
and-water and a toothpick will content some ; 
a cigar and cold toddy on the tiles others ; 
bat, for my part, I do not know a pleasanter 
auimal enjoyment, of the tranquil, meditative 
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kind, than an American drink and a cigar, 
and my keif afterwards, Yet even these ré- 
jouissances are transitory: a melancholy 
bubbling in the straw tells of the last drop 
of the Fiscal Agent. Then comes the empty 
glass, and payment, and remorse. 

The bar-keeper and his assistants possess 
the agility of acrobats and the prestidigi- 
tative skill of magicians. They are all 
bottle-conjurors. They toss the drinks about ; 
they throw brimful glasses over their heads ; 
they shake the saccharine, glacial, and 
alcoholic ingredients in long tin tubes ; 
they scourge eggs and cream into froth; 
they send bumpers shooting from one end 
of the bar to the other without spilling a 
drop; they give change, talk politics, tell 
quaint anecdotes, swear strange oaths, smoke, 
chew, and expectorate with astonishing cele- 
rity and dexterity. I should like to be a bar- 
keeper, if I were clever enough. 

It is in the Saint Boblink House that 
you can comprehend, in its majestic am- 
plitude, the great American institution of 
liquoring. Here, where the desopilated 
loafer and the shrewd merchant, sallow 
from Wall Street bargains ; the over-dressed, 
over-smoked, over-saturated-with-tobaceo- 
juice aristocrat from Fifth Avenue; the 
cotton-sampling clerk ; the dry-goods selling 
dissenter, not being an advocate of Maine 
its liquor-law, or a sitter at the feet of 
John B. Gough ; the Congress colonel; the 
courteous steamboat captain; the scorched 
southerner ; the apathetic Dutchman, from 
his Hudson farm; the turn-down collared 
lecturer ; the black-satin waistcoated editor ; 
the raw-boned Kentuckian; the blue-eyed 
German; the boastful Irishman, mingle and 
drink, and drink again. The thing is gravely 
done—sternly, almost solemnly. The drink 
is a duty, as well as a mere relaxation and 
refreshment. It is a part of the mission of 
the sovereign people ; and the list of Ame- 
rican drinks should be hung up in the na- 
tional museum, along with the national tar- 
bucket, the national feather-bed, the national 
revolver and bowie-knife, the national declara- 
tion of independence, and the national and 
almighty dollar. 

1 have no hesitation in saying that the 
table-@’hdte at the Saint Boblink House is: 
the very best array of eatables in the whole 
world. In cookery, the subtlety of the- 
sauces, and refinement of the flavouring, may: 
be surpassed by some few European diplo- 
matic chefs ; but the quantity and quality of 
the viands do, to adopt a native locution, 
whip all creation. Roast and boiled, fried 
and stewed, fish, soups, including the delicious 
terrapin, and the famous Gumbo; oysters 
(such oysters!) game, poultry, rice birds from 
South Carolina infinitely preferable to orto- 
lans, pastry, sweets, jellies, blanc-manges and 
ices. For an Apician feast, commend me 
to the Saint Boblink. Sing, muse, too, of its 
breakfasts, with their plethora of strange but 
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delicious fishes, and their hundred varieties 
of bread, hot and stale. 

This is, then, the Saint Boblink Hotel, with 
its clerks’ office like a banker’s counting- 
house; with its courteous, accomplished 
clerks in rings and chains; with its bridal 
chambers fitted up in white satin, ivory and 
gold, for new married couples on their wed- 
ding tour ; with its hundred mechanical ap- 
pliances for bell-ringing, message-calling and 
trouble-saving of every description ; with its 
electric telegraph laid on like gas or water, its 
countless waiters, its really moderate charges, 
and admirable management and discipline. 
Can anything be wanting to make it perfect ? 
Little, perhaps, save the conversion of the 
bedrooms into which single travellers are put, 
from comfortless, scanty, draughty dogholes, 
into decently furnished and moderately com- 
fortable chambers, and save the abolition or 
banishment of that great nuisance, and curse, 
and scandal, the expectoration of tobacco 
uice. 

Come away from the Saint Boblink House, 
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the Russian settlements, about the mouth of 
the Amoor, put more than once into ports of 
Japan opened by the treaty ; deriving such ad- 
vantage as they could from its provisions. On 
board one of these ships was a black-coated 
captain, Bernard Whittingham, of the Royal 
Engineers. He sailed with the commodore 
as a visitor on board the Sibylle, and took 
some pleasant notes of what he saw, which 
notes he has now published. Of Japan gene- 
rally we gave an account in our third volume, 
page one hundred and sixty-three ; we shall 
not, therefore, repeat accounts of manners and 
customs that have been already described in 
Household Words. To what we have be- 
fore said, our purpose is to add some notes 
founded on Captain Whittingham’s experi- 
ence; from which a little may be gathered of 
the spirit of our present relations with the 
Japanese, and of the prospect of a more ex- 
tended intercourse hereafter with this hermit 
people. 

Hakodadi harbour is shaped like a stirrup, 
with about one-half of the foot-plate broken off; 








traveller, for we are wanted in Europe again, | the bay forming it, being a segment of a circle 
By the time we return to the States, perhaps | four miles broad, five deep, with a rocky pen- 
the giant palace will have been burnt down| insula (the broken stirrup foot) stretching 
and built up again, bigger and handsomer | across half-way, and narrowing the entrance, 
than ever. |to a width of two miles. On the steep inner 
| side of the peninsula, along its lower slopes, 
| the town is built ; above rise green hills belted 
| with pine and beech, dotted with gardens and 

Between Great Britain and Japan, a/ temples, and ending in peaks; none of a higher 
treaty has been ratified which opens, | elevation than about twelve hundred feet. A 
under considerable restrictions, certain Ja-| narrow sandy isthmus connects this penin- 
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panese ports. This consent to partial in-| 
tercourse with men of Anglo-Saxon blood 
was, in the first instance, obtained by the) 
Americans ; and, by uniting tact with firm- 
ness, the Americans have woa both for them- | 
selves and us—in one of the new ports,| 
Hakodadi—much good-will and more reason- | 
able licence than was contemplated, on the 
Japanese side, in the terms of au unreasonable | 
treaty. Our treaty followed upon the Ameri- 
can, formally giving share to England in all 
rights conceded to our cousins. We have 
been negotiating, however, with especial view 
to the use of Nagasaki harbour; and, either 
because the native authorities in that part 
belong tu a less liberal party, or because our 
admiral was too chary of self-assertion, English 
right of entering into Nagasaki as per treaty, 
is at present worth little enough. In the 
meantime, Russia, encroaching neighbour to 
the Japanese, has been also treaty-making. 
The Russian admiral began, according to the 
advice of the great traveller, Von Siebold, all 
submission and concession ; but, having dis- 
covered that too great a show of consideration 
for the prejudices of the Japanese officials 
was not the way to get any concessions from 
them, he changed his policy. The conse- 
quence was, that whatever was desired was 
asked for, and abided by—and bad. 

Ships of an Engiish squadron coming last 
year, in the Japanese seas, and hovering near 





sula with the mainland of the large island of 
Yezo, to which the port belongs. Then comes 
level ground well covered with villages, 
hamlets and farms nestled among trees. 
This ground very soon runs into rich uplands; 
and, beyond the uplands rise bold mountains 
ever higher and higher, till, in the distance, 
the snow-capped peak of an extinct volcano 
towers above all. That is the land scenery, 
with trains of ponies moving on the roads, 


‘small bullocks feeding on the lower lands, 


and seagulls, at peace with society (for the 
Japanese kill no animals except it be a man 
or fish), ready to alight on any vessel, and 
inspect it at their leisure. 

The sole animal food used in Japan is fish, 
with which the seas teem; and the harbours 
and shores are lined with fishing boats. Ata 
fishing settlement on the coast of Sagalien so 
much fresh fish was brought daily to the 


isquadron, that, on board the Sibylle alone, 


there were sent in one day six hundred sal- 
mon of from three to seven pounds weight. 
Our squadron found at Hakodadi an en- 
lightened governor, who was said to be of the 
blood of the Ziogoon. 

Yezo is the island lying to the north of 
the chief island Niphon on which is Jeddo, 
the Japanese metropolis. It has a more ri- 
gorous climate, and as Hakodadi (it was a 
fishing town dependent on the neighbouring 
feudal prince of Matsmai) is a port but recently 
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raised into importance, the government offi- 
cials sent thither from Jeddo were feeling the 
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although they have for a peculiar reason 
ceased for a long time to be the commercial 


chill of the sharp winds that, even in May—j|race they were once and will doubtless be 


when the squadron paid its first visit—were 
whistling down from among the mountains. 


again, the desire of picking up experience and 
knowledge is most active among them. The 


At Jeddo, said the governor’s secretary (who | higher authorities collect European instru- 


had been but a few weeks in the north) in the | ments. 


The governor of Hakodadi, when 


depth of winter, two silk robes keep out the | paying a return visit to the English commo- 
“Here it is May; and, though I am/dore—after all the rest of his party had 
He spoke, in| been busy 


cold. 
now clothed in five, I shiver.” 
fact, very much as an Italian might speak of 
May at Scarborough. 

While using all official forms—and Ja- 
panese officials are as courteous as they 
are cunning—the authorities at Hakodadi 
manifested a decided kindliness towards 
the strangers. The Americans had left 
behind them a good character ; which was 
by the English who came after them, main- 
tained and strengthened. The first cere- 
monious visits to the town were made 
under circumstances of jealous reserve on 
behalf of the Japanese; the officers invited 
were marched between files of guards; police 
walked in the van and rear to see that 
every native had retired within doors, 
and the tradition of the country kept up. 
Apart from ceremony, however, it was in the 
power of our officers to roam over the hills 
or through the surrounding villages ; and, 
tiring out their escort, to find their way un- 
guarded through back streets of the town, pro- 
vided they fell quietly in the main streets again 
under the customary surveillance. There 
was abundant opportunity of getting know- 
ledge of the temper of the people ; and this 
proved to be so friendly, that some self-com- 


mand was needed to obey the letter of the | 


treaty, by resisting all the invitations of the 


natives to enter their houses and accept their | 


hospitality. However tyrannical the govern- 
ment, the people of Japan—if those of Hako- 
dadi be a sample of the rest—are well-fed, 
cheerful, and contented. Captain Whitting- 
ham saw no beggary or misery in the worst 
suburbs of the port. The men everywhere 
were well to do, and prompt with smiles or 
laughter ; the children fat and rosy ; the un- 
married girls tall and well-shaped, with 
bright complexions, and teeth purely white, 
blackened on marriage. They grow soon old, 
and are when old frightfully ugly ; but that 
is their nature, or our ignorance of the charm 
that may be found by a people even in the 
decrepit form of its own national physi- 
ognomy. Tartars, Hindus, negroes, all ex- 
cept our own Caucasians, are unendurable 
to us after their features have been broken 
down by age, and the true skull begins to 
grin in its own ominous way behind the 
sunken eyes and fallen cheeks. Yet we 
can see beauty in the eye of those of our 
own race. So, and as justly, does the 
old Japanese husband when he invokes bless- 
ings on the frosty pow of his old Japanese 
wife. 

The Japanese are quick at learning ; and, 





with ale, claret, sherry, and 
Old Tom, reminded his host of a promise 
to show him the ship; and, not only 
looked over it, but discussed with the utmost 
intelligence all that he saw. “Immediately 
on entering the main-deck,” says Captain 
Whittingham, “he stopped at the first gun; 
and, with great shrewdness, asked several 
questions about the foundry of guns, the use 
of gear about it, and, thoroughly understanding 
the loading, desired to see the tubes and to 
be permitted to fire one ; which he did, after 
stooping down and looking at the pointing, 
He then asked for one of the carbines whic 

he saw in their place above his head, capped 
it, pointed it out of the port and fired it. He 
made most pertinent inquiries concerning 
every object that struck him as he went 
round the ship, occasionally taking a roll of 
paper from the all-capacious breast of the 
robe, and roughly sketching anything the 
manufacture of which he wished to have 
elucidated. There was a calm dignity and 
good-breeding in his method of eliciting in- 
formation which was really admirable, and 
led us to attach weight to the interpreter’s 
report that he was of the Ziogoon family, 
and sent to Hakodadi on the part of that 
dignitary, who governs but does not reign. 
This, it will be seen, differs entirely from the 
Chinese spirit ; and, it must not be forgotten 
that the shutting up of Japan—in the first 
instance caused by violence—has been main- 
tained under the idea that it is a political 
necessity ; although it is, in reality, antago- 
nistic to the nature.and the habits of the 
people. 

The common people at Hakodadi showed 
their readiness to fraternise in every way 
possible. On the occasion of each visit of 
the squadron, men and boys, whenever the 
sailors went where they could be accosted, 
made good-humoured approaches and desired 
opportunities of picking up morsels of | 
English. Some scraps they had gathered 
from the Americans, which they repeated 
merrily and called Americanee ; the desires 
for Englishee were very strong. Objects 
would be pointed out, and English names of 
them inquired for, then repeated with a high 
enjoyment. We will quote from Captain 
Whittingham—with some alterations for the 
purpose of compression—the account given by 


|him of a country ramble in the neighbour- 


hood of Hakodadi. “One afternoon we went 
in the galley a little distance up the river 
nearest us, and landed close to a high trestle- 
bridge, which spanned a stream of forty or 
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fifty feet; a well laid out road twenty feet |sion, till it may be interpreted into the 
Wide, with hedges on each side, and apparently | weakest moonshine. English negotiators, not 
leading into the country, promised us good | Americans, had paved the way at Nagasaki, 
views of rural life,and we accordingly fol-jand had so blundered, that their successors 
lowed it. The ditches on each side, the| must submit, as they did on occasions of 
flowery banks, the willows growing in the | audience with the governor, to eat the sweet- 
hedgerows, all reminded us of home scenery, | meats taken to them in the waiting-chamber, 
and the thatched cottages gleaming here and | instead of sitting with their hosts and expe- 
there at intervals were Englishlike. The | riencing, as at Hakodadi, all the refinement 
proprietors, dressed in long grey robes, and| of true Eastern courtesy. Again, when our 
sandals of straw or high wooden clogs, were | naval officers are admitted to the high and 
rosy-cheeked, fat, and civil; and numberless mighty presence of the governor of Naga- 
healthy children ran out of every door to look | saki, he and his companions keep their seats ; 
at the Englishee, and were generally accom-| nor do they rise to bow to the queen’s repre- 
panied by large white dogs, vociferous in the | sentatives when they depart. Incivility and 
extreme. A tall, grey-bearded peasant came | ill blood have been bred out of a too weakly 
out of his house to meet us, and, with great | conciliatory demeanour in our own especial 
courtesy of manners, invited us into it; un-{ port. By maintaining a firm self-respect as 
fortunately, this was forbidden by the port|the backbone of courtesy, American officers 
regulations, so that we contented ourselves | have obtained, as we have said, at Hakodadi, 
with a glance at the comfortable interior, | for themselves and us who follow them, good- 
where a bright charcoal fire glowed, and on| will and high consideration. It was at Na- 
the raised and matted dais near it was an|gasaki that the Russian negotiator was long 
elderly dame busied in household offices. | trifled with ; but changing his tactics, in the 
The straight, level roads, the divisions of| summer of eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
property, the separate yet contiguous cottages, | he visited ports nearer Jeddo, and at last 
the mild politeness of the peasantry, and their | close to the Gulf of Jeddo itself. By persist- 
sombre grey robes, reminded me of the happy|ence in his wishes he obtained the most 
domestic scenery of Lower Canada ; pictu-| useful treaty yet accorded by the rulers of 
resque churches were, however, wanted to| Japan ; for it is believed of this treaty, that 
complete the illusion. We had not proceeded | it gives power to the Russians to send con- 
far on the road when a stout elderly peasant | suls to the ports, who are to be allowed to have 
joined us ; and, good-naturedly ‘pointing to aj chapels for worship according to their own. 
brawling stream, led us to its bauk. He was| ritual ; that it stipulates for the provision, by 
a disciple of the gentleart. On our return to | tle Japanese, of houses of recreation for the 
the road, and resuming our pace along it, the | Russian sailors, while at the same time it 
robust native accompanied us for a short| procures for Russian officers and merchants 
space, until we approached a comfortable-| right of free intercourse with the people. 
looking cottage, into which he endeavoured | Secret articles of the same treaty are sup- 
to persuade us to enter, adding the induce-| posed to settle the boundary between Russia 
ment of drinking saki; the invitation was|and Japan in the large northern island of 
necessarily declined and we continued to|Sagalien, and to promise to the Emperor of 
stroll on. Presently, the wind being chilly,| Japan protection against any attack from 
we asked the interpreter to go his own pace, | other western nations, 
and told him that we would return by the} The Russian passion for extended boundary 
same road ; and then stepped out for the first | is as distinctly shown in the far east as in the 
good walk we had had for many weeks. Wej| west. Until some time after the breaking 
could hardly imagine that the rural scene|out of war, we did indeed suppose that 
around us, through which we were enjoying | Russia claimed some of the Kurile islands ; 
a téte-d-téte unaccompanied by escorts, and | but we did not know—what is now shown to 
one of us unarmed, the other with a light} be the case, and was indeed ascertained by 
uniform sword, were in the jealously-guarded | the expedition, of which Captain Whitting- 
Japanese islands, and the politeness with | ham relates some of the doings—that Russian 
which all who met us saluted completely re-| encroachment has already crept down over 
assured us.” the northern half of the great fertile coal- 
So far allis in the highest degree promising ; | yielding island Sagalien, one of the largest of 
but, although good is spoken of this people | the islands of Japan, inhabited by a fine race of 
on all hands, it is with the government and | sturdy bearded men, whom our authority ad- 
not the people that we have to deal; aud, | mires as nobler-looking savages than the Red 
among the government officials, there is a| Indians, They live chiefly on sun-dried fish 
restrictive party and a liberal party—an old| and seals ; worship bears, which they keep 
Japan and anew Japan. If it be new Japan| caged in their villages; and are a kindly race. 
at Hakodadi, it is, beyond question, old| The officials from the central government of 
Japan at Nagasaki. There, our sailors had| Japan had even retired from the southern 
no liberty to walk about, were kept to the| part of this island; but returned on the 
terms of the treaty ; which, in Japanese strict-| evacuation by the Russians of some positions 
hess, guards and counterguards every conces-! that they had taken up before the war. For 
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the full development of her position on the 
Amoor, Russia probably regards the com- 
mand of the Straits of La Pérouse, between 
the southernmost cape of Sagalien and the 
northernmost of Yezo, as a political neces- 
sity. Whether hope of encroachment being 
ended in the west, the absorption of Japanese 
ground will go on henceforth in the east 
with more or less rapidity, and whether 
that also may not lead to future difficulties, 
are such questions as we are not likely to 
have answered yet. If the opened ports be 
opened by the course of trade much more 
effectually than at present, and the traders of 
America and Western Europe find their way 
in any numbers to Japan, the relations of 
Russia with that empire will no doubt then 
come into question, though it is to be hoped 
not in the form of a problem very hard to 
solve. 


A VISION OF OLD BABYLON. 


I, 


Out.earine from the Present’s narrow cage, 

I floated on the backward waves of Time, 

Until I landed in that antique age 

When the now hoary world was in its prime. 

How young, and fresh, and green, all things did look 

I stood upon a broad and grassy plain, 

Shrouded with leaves, between which, like a brook 

Dash’d on the turf, in showers of golden rain, 

The broken sunlight mottled all the land. 

And seon between the trees I was aware 

Of a vast city, girt with stony band, 

That hung upon the burning, blue-bright air, 
Like snowy clouds which that strange architect, 
The Wind, has with his wayward fancies deck’d. 


A wilderness of beauty! A domain 

Of visions and stupendous thoughts in stone, 

The sculptured dream of some enchanter’s brain, 

There did I see, all sunning in their own 

Splendour and warmth, a thousand palaces 

Where tower look’d out on tower; all overgrown 

With pictured deeds, and coiling tracerics, 

And monstrous shapes in strange conjunction met, 

The idol phantoms of an age long past, 

In midst of which the wingéd Bull was set : 

And I saw temples of enormous size, 

Silent, yet throng’d; and pyramids that cast 
Shadows upon each golden-freak’d pavilion, 
And on the columns flush’d withazure and vermilion, 


ll, 


And on the top of ali the wind-blown towers, 
The thronging terraces and ramparts fair, 
And the flat house-roofs scorching in the air, 
Elysian gardens bloom’d with breadths of flowers 
And clouds of moist green leaves, that tenderly 
Cool’d the fierce radiance sight could scarcely bear, 
Or over grassy lawns hung flattering high, 
Like birds upon the wing, half-pausing there ; 
Shadows where winds droop’d lingering with a sigh. 
And there were fountains all of beaten gold, 
That seem’d alive with staring imagery, 
Fantastical as death ; from which forth roll’d, 
Like spirits out of Slecp’s enchanted ground, 
Far-flashing streams that flung a light all round, 
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Iv. 

Babylon !—But, as I look’d, a cloud of sand, 
Slowly advancing with dead, sulphurous heat, 
Burnt up the youth and freshness of the land, 
And all those gorgeous palaces did eat, 
As locusts waste the harvest. One by one 
Fell tower and pyramid, settling heavily 
In the advancing desert’s ashes dun ; 
And those fair gardens faded in the eye 
Of that great Desolation slowly growing 
Above the outer walls and topmost stones ; 
An arid sea, for ever, ever flowing, 
Without an ebb, over an Empire’s bones, 

Which, in these days, some stranger’s close inspection 
Gives up, like History’s awful resurrection, 


A ROGUE'S LIFE. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


I am going to try if I can’t write something 
about myself. My life has been rather a 
queer one. It may not seem particularly 
useful or respectable ; but it has been, in 
some respects, adventurous ; and that may 
give it claims to be read, even in the most 
prejudiced circles. Iam an example of some 
of the workings of the social system of this 
illustrious country on the individual native ; 
and, if I may say so without unbecoming 
vanity, I should like to quote myself for the 
editication of my countrymen. 

WhoamI? Uncommonly well connected. 
I came into this world with the great ad- 
vantage of having Lady Malkinshaw for a 
grandmother, her ladyship’s daughter for 
a mother, and Francis James Softly, Esq., 
M.D. (commonly called Doctor Softly) for 
a father. I put my father last, because he 
was not so well connected as my mother, 
and my grandmother first, because she 
was the best connected of the three. I 
have been, am stiil, and may continue to be, 
a Rogue; but I hope I am not abandoned 
enough yet to forget the respect that is due 
to rank. On this account, I trust, nobody 
will show such want of regard for my feelings 
as to expect me to say much about my 
mother’s brother. That inhuman person 
committed an outrage on his family by 
making a fortune in the soap and candle 
trade. I apologise for mentioning him, even 
in an accidental way. The fact is, he left 
my sister, Annabella, a legacy of rather a 
peculiar kind, saddled with certain conditions 
which indirectly affected me; but this passage 
of family history need not be produced just 
yet. I apologise a second time for alluding 
to money matters before it was absolutely 
necessary. Let me get back to a pleasing 
and reputable subject, by saying a word or 
two more about my father. 

I am rather afraid that Doctor Softly was 
not a sharp medical man ; for in spite of his 
great connections, he did not get a very mag- 
nificent practice as a physician. As a general 
practitioner, he might have bought a com- 
fortable business, with a house and snug 
surgery-shop attached ; but the son-in-law of 


— a 
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Lady Malkinshaw was obliged to hold up/steps and unpossessed corners of benches, 
his head, and set up his carriage, and live in | when they can stand no longer. All around 
a street near a fashionable square, and keep | them are comfortable boxes, reserved for the 
an expensive and clumsy footman to answer | distinguished people who can roll to the 
the door, instead of a cheap and tidy house-| theatre in their carriages; between them 
maid. How he managed to “maintain his | and the stage are snug seats kept empty for 
position” (that is the right phrase), I the other distinguished people who can pay 
never could tell. His wife did not bring | gold instead of silver. For these rich and 
him a farthing. When the honourable and | titled spectators the place affords every pos- 
gallant baronet, her father, died, he left the | sible luxury ; for the payer of seven shillings 
widowed Lady Malkinshaw with her worldly | it provides almost every conceivable discom- 
affairs in a curiously involved state. Her| fort. Has it ever occurred to the opera-going 
son (of whom I feel truly ashamed to be|reader that these poor members of the 
obliged to speak again so soon) made an | audience have no business in the rich theatre, 
«fort to extricate his mother—involved him-| and that the neglectful manner in which they 
self ina series of unfathomable messes, which | are treated there is, in effect, a not very 
commercial people call, I believe, transac-| roundabout method of reminding them of 
tions—struggled for a little while to get out | this, if they could only be brought to un- 
of them in the character of an independent | derstand it—a practical rebuke, unfeelingly 
gentleman—failed—and then spiritlessly | administered to a foolish ambition? Why 
availed himself of the oleaginous refuge of the | will they try to nibble at the fashionable 
soap and candle trade. His mother always |luxury of which they cannot afford to pur- 
looked down upon him after this ; but bor-| chase a comfortable meal? Why don’t they 
rowed money of him also—in order to show, | go to a cheap theatre of their own, to which 
I suppose, that her maternal interest in her|they can walk in their everyday costume, 
son was not quite extinct. My father tried | and in which they can secure the best place 
to follow her example—in his wife’s interests, |to be had for less than the seven shillings 
of course ; but the soap-boiler brutally but-| which secure them nothing but admission 
toned up his pockets, and told my father to| inside the doors at the other place? Why 
go into business for himself. Thus it hap-| can’t they do this? And when will they see 
pened that we were certainly a poor family, | that they have no business among the rich 
in spite of the fine appearance we made,| people, and, what is more, that the rich 
the fashionable street we lived in, the| people themselves (I say nothing of the pur- 
neat brougham we kept, and the clumsy | veyors of entertainment to the rich people), 
and expensive footman who answered our | evidently think so? 
door. If these thoughts have ever occurred to 
What was to be done with me in the way| you at the Opera, you will be at no loss to 
of education? If my father had consulted his| understand what my position was at the 
means, I should have been sent toa cheap | fashionable public school. The allowance my 
commercial academy ; but he had to consult | father could afford to give me would have 
his relationship to Lady Malkinshaw ; so I| made me happy at a commercial academy ; 
was sent to one of the most fashionable and | but as it was about a tenth part of the allow- 
famous of the great public schools. I will} ance which the rich fathers of the other 
not mention it by name, because I don’t} boys were able to give them, it only made 
think the masters would be proud of my | me wretched at the fashionable public school. 
connection with it, I was one of the outside standers in the pit, 
The reader has probably been into the pit |looking at my fortunate superiors in the 
of the opera, on the night of an attractive | boxes and stalls. “You are the son of a 
performance, and has seen to what a condi- | gentleman,” said my father, at parting, “and 
tion the lower middle classes are reduced | you are going to be educated among gentle- 
when they will intrude themselves into a|men, where you will make aristocratic con- 
place dedicated to the pleasures of rich and | nections that will be of the greatest use to 
titled people. He is aware that these unfor-| you in after life.” There is a remarkable 
tunates pay the sum of seven shillings each | observance of form in the talking of arrant 
for admission to a building in which no seat |nonsense. Wisdom utters itself in varying 
is guaranteed to them for their movey. He | phrases and tones ; but folly has its set forms 
has seen them congregating before closed|of expression, which seem to suit alike all 
doors—a mob disguised for the occasion in|the talkers of a whole generation. I have 
evening costume, the men in black trousers, | heard that lamentable commonplace about 
and the women with bare shoulders—ready, | the “making of aristocratic connections,” re- 
when the bolt is undone, to scramble for the | peated fifty times, by fifty different parents, 
places which their money has not secured for | invariably in the exact form of words which 
them beforehand. They push in with might|I have just quoted, with the same solemn 
and main ; the nimbier and stronger secure | assurance of expression, and the same bland 
seats ; the rest—men and women together—| contentment of tone which I remember as 
stand in the gangway for the whole evening, | characteristic of the Doctor, when he and I 
if they can, or sit down wearily on dirty! parted at the school door: “ Make aristo- 
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cratic connections!” I was a practical boy, | 
and I set to work to make money instead. 

It was impossible for me to associate com- | 
fortably with my schoolfellows, with such an 

allowance as I possessed. I earned money, | 
therefore, by doing lessons for dunces, saved 

it when I could, and lent my savings to young 

spendthrifts, at extravagant rates of interest. 

1 led a surreptitious life of it, both in the 

school and in the playground, and learnt my 

first lessons in the occult science of Roguery 

under the very shadow of the aristocratic | 
connections. 1 was found out, I was flogged, | 
lectured, sent to Coventry. I ran away, and | 
was flogged again. I ran away three times, | 
and was flogged three times. I made four 

aristocratic connections, and had four pitched | 
battles with them ; three thrashed me, and} 
one I thrashed. I learnt to play at cricket, | 
to hate rich people, to cure warts, to write 

Latin verses, to swim, to recite speeches, to 

cook kidneys on toast, to draw caricatures of 
the masters, to construe Greek plays, to black 

boots, and to receive kicks and serious advice 

resignedly, Who will say that the fashion- 

able public school was of no use to me, after 

that ? 

After I left school, I had the narrowest 
escape possible of intruding myself into 
another place of accommodation for distin- 
guished people; in other words, I was very 
nearly being sent to college. Fortunately 
for me, my father lost a law-suit just in the 


nick of time, and was obliged to scrape 
together every farthing of available money 
that he possessed to pay for the luxury of 


going to law. If he could have saved his 
seven shillings, he would certainly have sent 
me to scramble for a place in the pit of the 
great university theatre ; but his purse was 
empty, and his son was not eligible therefore 
for admission, in a gentlemanly capacity, at 
the doors. 

The next thing was to choose a profession. 
Here the doctor was liberality itself, in leav- 
ing me to my own devices. I was of a roving 
adventurous temperament, and I should 
have liked to go into the army. But where 
was the money to come from, to pay for my 
commission? As to enlisting in the ranks, 
and working my way up, the social institu- 
tions of my country obliged the grandson of 
Lady Malkinshaw to begin military life as an 
officer and gentleman, or not to begin it at 
all. The army, therefore, was out of the| 
question. The Church? Equally out of the 
question : since I could not pay for admission 
to the prepared place of accommodation for 
distinguished people, and could not accept a| 
charitable free pass, in consequence of my 
high connections. he Bar? I should be} 
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ungrateful enough to feel a secret dislike 
for it, It is a degrading confession to make ; 
but I remember wishing I was not so highly 
connected, and absolutely thinking that the 
life of a commercial traveller would have 
suited me exactly if I had not been a poor 
gentleman. Driving about from place to 
place, living jovially at inns, seeing fresh 
faces constantly, and getting money by all 
this enjoyment, instead of spending it—what 
a life for me, if I had been the son of a 
haberdasher and the grandson of a groom’s 
widow ! 

While my father was uncertain what to do 
with me, a new profession was suggested by a 
friend, which I shall repent not having been 
allowed to adopt, to the last day of my life. 
This friend was an eccentric old gentleman 
of large property, much respected in our 
family. One day, my father, in my presence, 
asked his advice about the best manner of 
starting me in life, with due credit to 
my connections and sufficient advantage to 
myself. 

“ Listen to my experience,” said our eccen- 
tric friend, “and, if you are a wise man, you 
will make up your mind as soon as you have 
heard me. I have three sons. I brought my 
eldest son up to the Church ; he is said to be 
getting on admirably, and he costs me three 
hundred a-year. I brought my second son up 
to the Bar ; he is said to be getting on admi- 
rably, and he costs me four hundred a-year. 
I brought my third son up to Quadrilles— 
he has married an heiress, and he costs me 
nothing.” 

Ah, me! if that worthy sage’s advice had 
only been followed—if I had been brought up 
to Quadrilles !—if I had only been cast loose 
on the ball-rooms of London, to qualify under 
Hymen, for a golden degree! O! you young 
ladies with money, I was five feet ten in my 
stockings; I was great at small-talk and 
dancing; I had glossy whiskers, curling 
locks, and a rich voice! Ye girls with golden 
guineas, ye nymphs with crisp bank-notes, 
mourn over the husband you have lost 
among you—over the Rogue who has broken the 
laws which, as the partner of a landed or fund- 
holding woman, he might have helped to make 
on the benches of the British Parliament! 
O! ye hearths and homes sung about in so 
many songs—written about in so many books 
—shouted about in so many speeches with 
accompaniment of so much loud cheering: 
what a settler on the hearth-rug ; what a pos- 
sessor of property; what a bringer-up of a 
family, was snatched away from you, when the 
son of Doctor Softly was lost to the profes- 
sion of Quadrilles ! 

It ended in my resigning myself to the 








five years getting to it, and should have to) misfortune of being a doctor. If I was a very 
spend two hundred a-year in going circuit | good boy and took pains, and carefully mixed 
before I had earned a farthing. Physic ?|in the best society, I might hope in the 
This really seemed the only gentlemanly} course of years to succeed to my father’s 
refuge left ; and yet, with the knowledge of; brougham, fashionably-situated house, and 
my iather’s experienc. before me, I was; clumsy and expensive footman. There was a 
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prospect for a lad of spirit, with the blood of}made more or less of them—or altered the 
the early Malkinshaws (who were Rogues of| position of the fowls opposite the mistress 


great capacity and distinction in the feudal 
times), coursing adventurous through every 
‘vein! I look back on myrcareer, and when 
I remember the patience with which I 
accepted a medical destiny, I appear to my- 
self in the light of a hero, Nay, I even went 
beyond the passive virtue of accepting my 
destiny—I actually studied, I made the ac- 
quaintance of the skeleton, Iwas on friendly 
terms with the muscular system, and the 
mysteries of Physiology dropped in on me in 
the kindest manner whenever they had an 
evening to spare. Even this was not the 
worst of it. I disliked the abstruse studies of 
my new profession ; but I absolutely hated the 
diurnal slavery of qualifying myself, in a 
social peint of view, for future success in it. 
My fond medical parent insisted on intro- 
ducing me to his whole connection. I went 
round visiting in the neat brougham—with a 
stethescope and medical review in the front- 
pocket, with Doctor Softly by my side, keep- 
ing his face well in view at the window—to 
canvas for patients, in the character of my 
father’s hopeful successor. Never have I been 
so ill at ease in prison, as I was in that 
cearriage.* I have felt more at home in the 
dock (such is the natural depravity and per- 
versity of my disposition) tlian ever I felt in 
the drawing-rooms of my father’s distin- 
guished patrons and respectable friends. Nor 


did my miseries end with the morning calls. 
I was commanded to attend all dinner- 
parties, and to make myself agreeable at all 


balls. The dinners were the worst trial. 
Sometimes, indeed, we contrived to get our- 
selves asked to the houses of high and mighty 
entertainers, where we ate and drank the best 
of victuals and liquors, and fortified ourselves 
sensibly and snugly in that way against the 
frigidity of the company. Of these repasts 
I have no hard words to say; it is of the 
dinners we gave ourselves, and of the dinners 
which people in our rank of life gave to us, 
that I now bitterly complain. 

I have already alluded to the remarkable 
adherence to set forms of speech which cha- 
racterises the talkers of arrant nonsense. 
Precisely the same sheepish following of one 
given example distinguishes the ordering of 
genteel dinners. When we gave a dinner at 
home, we had gravy soup, turbot and lobster- 


and the haunch opposite the master. My 
stomach used to quail within me, in those 
times, when the tureen was taken off and the 
inevitable gravy-soup smell renewed its daily 
acquaintance with my nostrils, and warned 
me of the persistent eatable formalities that 
were certain to follow. I suppose that honest 
people, who have known what it is to get no 
dinner (being a Rogue, I have myself never 
wanted for one), have gone through some 
very acute suffering under that privation. It 
may be some consolation to them to 
know that, next to absolute starvation, 
the same company-dinner, every day, is one 
of the hardest trials that assail human endur- 
ance. I date my first serious determination 
to throw over the medical profession at the 
earliest convenient opportunity, from the 
second season’s series of dinners at which 
my aspirations, as a rising physician, un- 
avoidably and regularly condemned me to be 
present. 

The opportunity I wanted presented 
itself in a curious way, and led, unex- 
pectedly enough, to some rather important 
consequences. I have already stated, among 
the other branches of human attainment 
which I acquired at the public school, that 
I learnt to draw caricatures of the masters 
who were so obliging as to educate me. I had 
a natural faculty for this useful department of 
art. I improved it greatly by practice in 
secret after I left school, and I ended by 
making it a source of profit and pocket- 
money to me when I entered the medical 
profession. What was I to do? I could not 
expect for years to make a halfpenny, as a 
physician. My genteel walk in life led me 
away from all immediate sources of emolu- 
ment, and my father could only afford to 
give me an allowance which was too pre- 
posterously small to be mentioned. I had 
helped myself surreptitiously to pocket-money 
at school, and I was obliged to repeat the 
process, in another manner, at home! At 
the time of which I write, the Art of Cari- 
cature was just approaching the close of its 
coloured and most extravagant stage of de- 
velopment. The subtlety and truth to Nature 
required for the pursuit of it now, had hardly 
begun to be thought of then. Sheer farce and 
coarse burlesque, with plenty of colour for the 


sauce, haunch of mutton, boiled fowls and| money,still made up the sumof whatthe public 


tongue, lukewarm oyster-patties and sticky 
curry for side dishes; wild duck, cabinet- 
pudding, jelly, cream, and tartlets. 


| 


All ex-| requisites, by a medic 


I was first assured 
—_—— of these 
friend of the ripe 


of those days wanted. 
of my capacity for the 


cellent things, except when you have to eat/| critical age of nineteen. He knew a print- 


them continually. We lived upon them 
entirely in the season. Every one of our 
hospitable friends gave us a return-dinner, 
which was a perfect copy of ours—just as 
ours was a perfect copy of theirs, last year, 
They boiled what we boiled, and we roasted 
what they roasted. We none of us ever 
changed the succession of the courses—or 


publisher, and enthusiastically showed him 
a portfolio full of my sketches, taking care 
at my request not to mention my name. 
Rather to my surprise (for I was too con- 
ceited to be greatly amazed by the circum- 
stance), the publisher picked out a few of the 
best of my wares, and boldly bought them of 
me—of course, at hisown price. From that 
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time I became, in an anonymous way, one 
of the young buccaneers of British Cari- 
cature ; cruising about here there and 
everywhere, at all my intervals of spare 
time, for any prize in the shape of a subject 
which it was possible to pick up. Little 
did my highly-connected mother think that, 
among the coloured prints in the shop-win- 
dow, which disrespectfully illustrated the 
publicand private proceedings of distinguished 
individuals, certain specimens bearing the 


classic signature of “Thersites junior,” were | 
produced from designs furnished by her'| 


studious and medical son. Little did my re- 
spectable father imagine when, with great 
difficulty and vexation, he succeeded in 
getting me now and then smuggled, along 


with himself, inside the pale of fashionable | 
society,—that he was helping me to study) 


likenesses which were destined under my 
reckless treatment to make the public laugh 
at some of his most august patrons, and to 


fill the pockets of his son with professional | 


fees, never once dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy. 

For more than s year I managed, unsus- 
pected, to keep the Privy Purse fairly sup- 
plied by the exercise of my caricaturing 
abilities. But the day of detection was to 
come. Whether my medical friend’s admi- 
ration of my satirical sketches led him into 
talking about them in public with too 


little reserve ; or whether the servants at} 


home found private means of watching me in 


my moments of Art-study, I know not: but | 


that some one betrayed me, and that the dis- 
covery of my illicit manufacture of carica- 
tures was actually communicated even to the 
grandmotherly head and fount of the family 
honour, is a most certain and lamentable 
matter of fact. One morning my father re- 
ceived a letter from Lady Malkinshaw her- 
self, informing him, in a handwriting*crooked 
with poignant grief, and blotted at every 
third word by the violence of virtuous in- 
dignation, that “Thersites junior,” was his 
own son, and that, in one of the last of 
the “ribald’s” caricatures her own vene- 
rable features were unmistakeably repre- 
sented as belonging to the body of a large 
owl! 

Of course, I laid my hand on my heart and 
indignantly denied everything. Useless. My 
original model for the owl had got proofs of my 
guilt that were not to be resisted. The doc- 
tor, ordinarily the most mellifluous and self- 
possessed of men, flew into a violent, roaring, 
cursing passion, on this occasion—declared 
that I was imperilling the honour and stand- 
ing of the family—insisted on my never draw- 
ing another caricature, either for public or pri- 
vate purposes, as long as I lived; and ordered 
me to go forthwith and ask pardon of Lady 
Malkinshaw in the humblest terms that it 
was possible to select. I answered dutifully 
that I was quite ready to obey, on the condi- 
tion that he should reimburse me by a 
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|trebled allowance for what I should lose by 
giving up the Art of Caricature, or, that Lady 
Malkinshaw should confer on me the appoint- 
|ment of physician in waiting on her with a 
| handsome salary attached. These extremely 
moderate stipulations so increased my father’s 
anger, that he asserted, with an unmentionably 
vulgar oath, his resolution to turn me out of 
doors if I did not do as he bid me, without 
daring to hint at any conditions whatsoever. 
I bowed, and said, that I would save him the 
exertion of turning me out of doors, by going 
of my own accord. He shook his fist at me ; 
after which, it obviously became my duty, asa 
member of a gentlemanly and peaceful profes- 
| sion, to leave the room. The same evening I 
left the house, and I have never once given 
the clumsy and expensive footman the 
trouble of answering the door to me since 
| that time. 

I have reason to believe that my exodus 
from home was, on the whole, favourably 
viewed by my mother, as tending to remove 
any possibility of my bad character and con- 
duct interfering with my sister’s advance- 
ment in life. By dint of angling with great 
dexterity and patience, under the direction 
of both her parents, my handsome sister 
Annabella had succeeded in catching an 
‘eligible husband, in the shape of a wizen, 
miserly, mahogany-coloured man, turned 
fifty, who had made a fortune in the West 
Indies, His name was Batterbury ; he had 
been dried up under a tropical sun, so as to 
look as if he would keep for ages ; he had 
two subjects of conversation, the yellow fever 
and the advantage of walking exercise: and 
he was barbarian enough to take a violent 
dislike tome. He had proved a very delicate 
fish to hook ; and, even when Annabella had 
caught him, my father and mother had great 
difficulty in landing him—principally, they 
were good enough to say, in consequence of 
my presence on the scene. Hence the decided 
advantage of my removal from home. It is 
a very pleasant reflection to me, now, to 
remember how disinterestedly I studied the 
good of my family in those early days. 

Abandoned entirely to my own resources, 
I naturally returned to my business of cari- 
eaturing with renewed ardour. About this 
time, Thersites Junior really began to make 
something like a reputation, and to walk 
abroad habitublly with a bank-note comfort- 
ably lodged among the other papers in his 
pocket-book. For a year I lived a gay and 
glorious life in some of the freest society in 
London ; at the end of that time, my trades- 
men, without any provocation on my part, 
sent in their bills. I found myself in the 
very absurd position of having no money to 
pay them, and told them all so with the 
frankness which is one of the best sides of 
my character. They received my advances 
towards a better understanding with brutal 
incivility, and treated me soon afterwards 
with a want of confidence which I may 
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forgive, but can never forget. One day, a dirty 
stranger touched me on the shoulder, and 
showed me a dirty slip of paper which I at 
first presumed to be hiscard. Before I could 
tell him what a vulgar document it looked 
like, two more dirty strangers put me into a 
hackney coach. Before I could prove to them 


that this proceeding was a gross infringement | 


on the liberties of the British subject, I 
found myself lodged within the walls of a 
prison. 


Well! and what of that? Who am I that | 


I should object to being in prison, when so 
many of the royal personages and illustrious 
characters of history have been there before 
me? Can I not carry on my vocation in 
greater comfort here than I could in my 
father’s house? Have I any anxieties out- 
side these walls? No: for my beloved sister 
is married—the family net has landed Mr. 
Batterbury at last. No: for I read in the 
paper, but the other day, that Doctor Softly 
(doubtless through the interest of Lady Mal- 
kinshaw) has been appointed the King’s- 
Barber - Surgeon’s-Deputy-Consulting Phy- 


!some objected to it, and quarrelled with me, 
Liberality in the matter, of liquor and small 
loans, reconciled a large proportion of the 
objectors to their fate ; the sulky minority 
I treated with contempt, and scourged 
avengingly with the smart lash of caricature. 
I was at that time probably the most impu- 
dent man of my age in all England, and 
|the common herd of ill-tempered prisoners 
|quailed before the magnificence of my as- 
|surance. One prisoner only set me and my 
pencil successfully at defiance. That prisoner 
|was Gentleman Jones, , 

He had received his name from the suavity 
of his countenance, the inveterate politeness 
of his language, and the unassailable com- 
| posure of his manner. He was in the prime 
of life, but very bald—had been in the army 
and the coal trade—wore very stiff collars 
and prodigiously long wristbands — never 
| laughed, but talked with remarkable glibness, 
; and was never known to lose his temper under 
a most aggravating circumstances of prison 





existence, 
He abstained from interfering with me and 





sician. My relatives are comfortable in their | my studies, until it was reported in our society, 
sphere—let me proceed forthwith to make | that in the sixth print of my series, Gentle- 
myself comfortable in mine. Pen, ink, and|man Jones, highly caricatured, was to form 
paper, if you please, Mr. Gaoler: I wish to|one of the priucipal figures, He then ap- 
write to my esteemed publisher. pealed to me personally and publicly, on the 
5 : | racket-ground, in the following terms : 

Dear Sir,—Please advertise a series of twelve Racy|  « Sir,” said he, with his usual politeness 
Prints, from my fertile pencil, entitled Scenes of! and his unwavering smile, “you will greatly 


Modern Prison Life, by Thersites Junior. The two} 1). : 4 
first designs will be "ready by the end of the week, to | oblige me by not caricaturing my persoval 
IT am so unfortunate as not to 


be paid for on delivery, according to the terms settled peculiarities. : ; 
between us for my previous publications of the same | POSS€SS a Sense of humour ; and if you did 
size. With great regard and esteem, faithfully yours, , MY likeness, I am afraid I should not see the 
Frank Sortiy, | joke of it.” 
“Sir,” I returned, with my customary 
Having thus provided for my support in| impudence, “it is not of the slightest im- 
prison, I was enabled to introduce myself to| portance whether you see the joke ‘of it or 
my fellow-debtors, and to study character not. The public will—and that is enough 
for the new series of prints, on the very first | for me.” 
day of my incarceration, with my mind quite} With that civil speech, I turned on my 
at ease, el; and the prisoners near all burst out 


lhe 

If the reader desires to make acquaintance | laughing. Gentleman Jones, not in the least 
with the associates of my captivity, I must altered or ruffled, smoothed down his wrist- 
refer him to Scenes of Modern Prison Life, | bands, smiled, and walked away. 


by Thersites Junior, now doubtless ex-| The same evening I was in my room alone, 
tremely scarce, but producible to the demands | designing the new print, when there came a 
of patience and perseverance, I should ima-|knock at the door, and Gentleman Jones 
gine, if anybody will be so obliging as to pass | walked in. I got up, and asked what the 
a week or so over the catalogue of the/devil he wanted. He smiled, and turned up 








British Museum. My fertile pencil has de- 
lineated the characters I met with, at that 
period of my life, with a force and distinctness 
which my pen cannot hope to rival—has pour- 
trayed them all more or less prominently, 
with the one solitary exception of a prisoner 
called Gentleman Jones, The reasons why I 
excluded him from my portrait-gallery are 
so honourable to both of us, that I must ask 
permission briefly to record them. 

My fellow captives soon discovered that I 
was studying their personal peculiarities for 
my own advantage and for the public amuse- 
ment. Some thought the thing a good joke; 


| his long wristbands, 

“Ouly to give you a lesson in politeness,” 
said Gentleman Jones. 

“What do you mean, sir? 
you 

The answer was a smart slap in the face. 
I instantly struck out in a state of fury— 
was stopped with great neatness—and re- 
ceived in return a blow on the head, which 
sent me down on the carpet half stunned, 
and too giddy to know the difference between 
the floor and the ceiling. 

“Sir,” said Gentleman Jones, smoothing 
down his wristbands again, and addressing 


How dare 


| 


| 
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me blandly as I lay on the floor. “I have} Gentleman Jones, informing him that I had 
the honour to inform you that you have | abandoned all idea of exhibiting his likeness 
now received your first lesson in politeness.|to the public in my series of prints, and 
Always be civil to those who are civil to| giving him full permission to inspect every 
you. The little matter of the caricature we| design I made before it went out of the 
will settle on a future occasion. I wish you) prison. I received a most civil answer, 
good evening.” | thanking me for my courtesy, and compli- 

The noise of my fall had been heard by the | menting me on the extraordinary aptitude 
other occupants of rooms on my landing.| with which I profited by the most incomplete 
Most fortunately for my dignity, they did|and elementary instruction. I thought I 
not come in to see what was the matter! deserved the compliment, and I think so still. 
until I had been able to get into my chair| Our conduct, on either side, as I have 
again. When they entered, I felt that the| already intimated, was honourable to us. 
impression of the slap was red on my face|It was honourable attention on the part 
still, but the mark of the blow was hidden by | of Gentleman Jones, to correct me when I 
my hair. Under these fortunate circum-|was in error; it was honourable common 
stances, I was able to keep up my character | sense in me, to profit by the correction. I 
among my friends, when they enquired about | have never seen Gentleman Jones since he 
the scuffle, by informing them that Gentleman | compounded with his creditors, and got out 
Jones had audaciously slapped my face, and | of prison ; but my feelings towards him are 
that I had been obliged to retaliate by knock- | still those of profound gratitude and respect. 
ing him down. My word in the prison was | He gave me the only useful teaching I ever 
as good as his; and if my version of the|had; and if this should meet the eye of 
story fairly got the start of his, I had the | Gentleman Jones I hereby thank him for be- 
better chance of the two of being believed. | ginning and ending my education in two 

I was rather anxious, the next day, to| evenings, without costing me or my family a 
know what course my polite and pugilistic | single farthing. 
instructor would take. To my utter amaze-| To return to my business affairs. When I 
ment, he bowed to me as civilly as usual,| was comfortably settled in the prison, and 
when we met in the yard ; he never denied | knew exactly what I owed, I thought it my 
my version of the story; and when my| duty to my father to give him the first chance 
friends laughed at him as a thrashed man, | of getting me out. His answer to my letter 
he took not the slightest notice of their|contained a quotation from Shakspeare on 
agreeable merriment. Antiquity, I think, | the subject of thankless children, but no re- 
furnishes us with few more remarkable cha-|mittance of money. After that, my only 
racters than Gentleman Jones. course was to employ a lawyer and be de- 

That evening I thought it desirable to|clared a bankrupt. I was most uncivilly 
invite a friend to pass the time with me.| treated, and remanded two or three times. 
As long as my liquor lasted, he stopped ;| When everything I possessed had been sold 
when it was gone, he went away. I was just | for the benefit of my creditors, I was repri- 
locking the door after him, when it was} manded and let out. It is pleasant to think 
pushed open gently, but very firmly, and| that, even then, my faith in myself and in 
Gentleman Jones walked in. human nature was still not shaken, 

My pride, which had not allowed me to| About ten days before my liberation, I was 
apply for protection to the prison authorities, | thunderstruck at receiving a visit from my 
would not allow me now to call for help. 1] sister’s mahogany-coloured husband, Mr. Bat- 
tried to get to the fireplace and arm myself|terbury. When I was respectably settled at 
with the poker, but Gentleman Jones was| home, this gentleman would not so much as 
too quick for me. “I have come, sir, to give | look at me without a frown ; and now, when 
you a lesson in morality to-night,” he said ;}I was a scamp in prison, he mercifully and 
and up went his right hand. fraternally came to condole with me on my 

I stopped the preliminary slap, but before | misfortunes. A little dexterous questioning 
I could hit him, his terrible left fist reached | disclosed the secret of this prodigious change 
my head again ; and down I fell once more—|in our relations towards each other, and in- 
upon the hearth-rug this time—not over-| formed me of a family event which altered 
heavily. my position towards my sister in the most 

“Sir,” said Gentleman Jones, making me a| whimsical manner. 
bow, “you have now received your first! While I was being removed to the bank- 
lesson in morality, Always speak the truth ;| ruptey court, my uncle in the soap and candle 
and never say what is false of another man/} trade was being removed to the other world. 
behind his back. To-morrow, with your kind | His will took no notice of my father or my 
permission, we will finally settle the ad-|mother; but he left to my sister (always 
journed question of the caricature. Good-| supposed to be his favourite in the family) a 
night.” most extraordinary legacy of possible pin- 

I was far too sensible a man to leave the | money, in the shape of a contingent reversion 
settling of that question to him. The first | to the sum of three thousand pounds, payable | 
thing in the morning I sent a polite note to | on the death of Lady Malkinshaw, provided | 
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I survived her! 
sprang into existence out of any of his 
involved money transactions with his mother, 
‘was more than Mr. Batterbury could tell. 1 
could ascertain nothing in relation to it, 
except that the bequest was accompanied by 
some cynical remarks, to the effect that the 
testator would feel happy if his legacy were 
instrumental in reviving the dormant interest 
of only one member of Doctor Softly’s family 
in the fortunes of the hopeful young gentle- 
man who had run away from home. My 
esteemed uncle evidently felt that he could 
not in common decency avoid doing some- 
thing for his sister’s family; and he had done 
it accordingly in the most malicious and mis- 
chievous way. This was characteristic of 
him ; he was just the man, if he had not 
possessed the document before, to have 
had it drawn out on his death-bed for the 
amiable purpose which it was now devoted to 
serve. 

This amused me, and so did the conduct of 
Mr. Batterbury. The miserly little wretch 
not only tried to conceal his greedy desire to 
save his own pockets by securing the liberal 
allowance of pin-money left to his wife, but 
absolutely persisted in ignoring the plain fact 
that his visit to me sprang from the serious 
pecuniary interest which he and Annabella 
now had in the life and health of your 
humble servant. I made all the necessary 
jokes about the strength of the vital principle 
in Lady Malkinshaw, and the broken con- 
dition of my own constitution ; but he so- 
lemnly abstained from understanding one of 
them. I quizzed him on his two favourite 
subjects, telling him we had a West Indian 
debtor in the prison, next door to me, 
afflicted with yellow fever ; and asking how 
much walking exercise in the yard he would 
recommend as likeliest to keep me healthy 
in the midst of infection. He persisted in 
taking it all seriously ; he resolutely kept up 
appearances in the very face of detection ; 
not the faintest shade of red came over his 
wicked old mahogany face, as he told me 
how shocked he and his wife were at my 
present position, and howanxious Annabella 
was that he should not forget to give me her 
love. Tender-hearted creature! Ihad only 
been in prison six months when that over- 
whelming testimony of sisterly affection came 
to console me in my captivity. Ministering 
angel! you shali get your three thousand 
pounds, I am fifty years younger than Lady 
Malkinshaw, and I will take care of myself, 
Annabella, for thy dear sake! 

The next time I saw Mr. Batterbury, was 
on the day when I at last got my discharge. 
He was not waiting to see where I was going 
next, or what vital risks I was likely to run 
on the recovery of my freedom, but to con- 
gratulate me, and to give me Annabella’s 
love. It was a very gratifying attention, 
and I said as much, in tones of the deepest 
feeling. 


Whether this document 


[Conducted by 
“How is dear Lady Malkinshaw?” I 
asked, when my grateful emotions had sub- 
sided. 

Mr. Batterbury shook his head mourn- 
fully. “I regret to say, not quite so well as 
her friends could wish,” he answered. “The 
last time I hud the pleasure of seeing her 
ladyship, she looked so yellow, that if we 
had been in Jamaica, I should have said it 
was a case of death in twelve hours. I re- 
spectfully endeavoured to impress upon her 
ladyship the necessity of keeping the furc- 
tions of the liver active by daily walking 
exercise ; time, distance, and pace being re- 
gulated with proper regard to her age—you 
understand me ?—of course, with proper 
regard to her age.” 

“You could not possibly have given her 
better advice,” said [. ‘ When I saw her, as 
long as two years ago, Lady Malkinshaw’s 
favourite delusion was that she was the most, 
active woman of seventy-five in all England. 
She used to tumble down stairs two or three 
times a-week, then, because she never would 
allow anybody to help her; and could not be 
brought to believe that she was as blind asa 
mole, and as rickety on her legs as a child 
of a year old. Now you have encouraged 
her to take to walking, she will be more 
obstinate than ever, and is sure to tumble 
down daily, out of doors as well as in. Not 
even the celebrated Malkinshaw toughness 
can last out more than a few weeks of that 
practice, Considering the present shattered 
condition of my constitution, you couldn’t 
have given her better advice—upon my word 
of honour, you couldn’t have given her better 
advice!” 

“Tam afraid,” said Mr. Batterbury, with a 
power of face I envied; “I am atraid, my 
dear Frank (let me call you Frank), that I 
don’t quite apprehend your meaning: and 
we have unfortunately no time to enter 
into explanations. Five miles here by a 
roundabout way, is only half my daily 
allowance of walking exercise; five miles 
back by a roundabout way remain to 
be now accomplished. So glad to see you 
at liberty again! Mind you let us know 
where you settle, and take care of yourself ; 
and do recognise the importance to the whole 
animal economy of daily walking exercise— 
donow! Did I give you Annabella’s love ? 
She’s so well. Good-bye.” 

Away went Mr. Batterbury to finish his 
walk for the sake of his health; and away 
went I to visit my publisher for the sake of 
my pocket. 

An unexpected disappointment awaited 
me. My Scenes of Modern Prison Life had 
not sold so well as had been auticipated, and 
my publisher was grufily disinclined to spe- 
culate in any future works done in the same 
style. During the time of my imprisonment, 
a new caricaturist had started, with a manner 
of his own; he had already formed a new 
school, and the fickle public were all running 
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together after him and his disciples. I looked 
at his works and theirs; and, vain as I was, 
my practical common sense told me that my 
occupation as a caricaturist was gone. The 
new men had cast down broad farce under 
their feet, and had set up genteel comedy 
instead. I felt that I might feebly imitate, 
but that I could never successfully rival them ; 
and I said to myself: “ This scene in the 
drama of your life, my friend, has closed in ; 
you must enter on another, or drop the 
curtain at once.” Of course I entered on 
another. 

I went to call on an artist-friend of my 
free-and-easy days. I had heard it darkly 
whispered that he was something of a vaga- 
bond. But the term is so loosely applied, 
and it seems so difficult, after all, to define 
what a vagabond is, or to strike the right 
moral balance between the vagabond work 
which is boldly published, and the vagabond 
work which is reserved for private circulation 
only, that I did not feel justified in holding 
aloof from my former friend ; especially as I 
expected him, so far as advice went, to be of 
some assistance to me. Accordingly, I re- 
newed our acquaintance, and told him my 
present difficulty. He was a sharp man, and 


he showed me a way out of it directly. 

“You have a good eye for a likeness,” 
he said; “and you have made it keep you 
hitherto. Very well. Make it keep you still. 
You can’t profitably caricature people’s faces 


any longer—never mind! go to the other 
extreme, and flatter them now. Turn portrait- 
painter. You shall have the use of this study 
three days in the week, for ten shillings a- 
week—sleeping on the hearth-rug included, 
if you like. Get your paints, rouse up your 
friends, set to work at once. Drawing is of 
no consequence; painting is of no conse- 
quence ; perspective is of no consequence ; 
ideas are of no consequence. Everything is 
of no consequence, except catching a likeness 
and flattering your sitter—and that you know 
you can do.” 

I felt that I could; and left him for the 
nearest colourman’s. 

Before I got to the shop, I met Mr. Bat- 
terbury, doing his four miles an hour, He 
stopped, shook hands with me atiectionately, 
and asked where I was going. A wonderful 
idea suddenly struck me. Instead of an- 
swering his question, I asked after Lady 
Malkinshaw. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Mr. Batterbury ; 
“her ladyship tumbled down stairs yesterday 
morning.” 

“My dear sir, allow me to congratulate 
you,” said I, 

“ Most fortunately,” continued Mr. Batter- 
bury, with a strong emphasis on the words, 
and a fixed stare at me ; “ most fortunately, 
the servant had been careless enough to leave 
a large bundle of clothes for the wash at the 
foot of the stairs, while she went to answer 
the door. Falling headlong from the landing, 
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her ladyship pitched (pardon me the expres- 
sion)—pitched into the very middle of the 
bundle. She was a little shaken at the time, 
but is reported to be going on charmingly 
this morning. Most fortunate, was it not ? 
Seen the papers? Awful news from Deme- 
rara—the yellow fever——” 

“T wish I was at Demerara!” said I, ina 
hollow voice. 

“You! Why?” exclaimed Mr. Batter- 
bury, aghast. 

“1 am homeless, friendless, penniless,” I 
went on, getting more hollow at every word. 
“ All my intellectual instincts tell me that I 
could retrieve my position and live respect- 
ably in the world, if I might only try my 
hand at portrait-painting—the thing of all 
others that I am naturally fittest for. But I 
have nobody to start me; no sitter to give 
me a first chance; nothing in my pocket but 
three-and-sixpence; and nothing in my mind 
but a doubt whether I shall struggle on a 
little longer, or end it immediately in the 
Thames. Don’t let me detain you from your 
walk, my dear sir. Those are the reasons why 
I wish I was at Demerara.” 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Batterbury; his ma- 
hogany face actually getting white with 
alarm. “Stop! Don’t talk in that dread- 
fully unprincipled manner—don’t, I implore, 
I insist! You have plenty of friends—you 
have me, and your sister. Take to portrait- 
painting—think of your family, and take to 
portrait-painting !” 

“Where am I to get a sitter?” I inquired, 
with a gloomy shake of the head. 

“ Me,” said Mr. Batterbury, with an effort. 
“Tl be your first sitter. As a beginner, 
and especially to a member of the family, I 
suppose your terms will be moderate. Small 
beginnings—you know the proverb?” Here 
he stopped ; and a miserly leer puckered up 
his mahogany cheeks, 

“T'll do you, life-size, down to your waist- 
coat, for fifty pounds,” said I. 

Mr. Batterbury winced, and looked about 
him to the right and left, as if he wanted to 
run away. He had five thousand a-year, but 
he contrived to look, at that moment, as if 
his utmost income was five hundred. I 
walked on a few steps. 

“Surely those terms are rather high to 
begin with?” he said, walking after me. 
“T should have thought five-and-thirty, or 
| perhaps forty——” 

“A gentleman, sir, cannot condescend to 
bargain,” said I, with mournful dignity. 
“ Farewell!” I waved my hand, and crossed 
over the way. 

“ Don’t do that!” cried Mr. Batterbury. 
“T aecept. Give me your address. I'll come 
to-morrow. Will it include the frame? 
There! there! it doesn’t include the frame, 
of course. Where are you going now? To 
the colourman? He doesn’t live in the 
Strand, I h pe—or near one of the bridges. 
‘Think of Annabella, think of the family, 
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think of the fifty pounds—an income, a| worsted parrot, worth in its complete state, I 
year’s income to a prudent man. Pray, guess, twopence (matrons, forgiveme! [ma 
pray be careful, and compose your mind:| bachelor and oldish, and know no better)— 
promise me, my dear, dear fellow—promise —she takes credit to say fix her attention, 
me, on your word of honour to compose your|more than the whole spectacle of panting, 
mind !” labouring humanity with which a tenth part 

I left him still harping on that string, and|of an inch of glass connects her. From 
suffering, I believe, the only serious attack of| which it divides her? No, madam. Glass is 


mental distress that had ever affected him in 
the whole course of his life. 


i 


Behold me, then, now starting afresh in 
the world, in the character of a portrait- 
painter; with the payment of my remunera- 
tion from my first sitter, depending whim- 
sically on the life of my grandmother. If 
you care to know how Lady Malkinshaw’s | 
health got on, and how I succeeded in my 
new profession, I will proceed with my nar- 
rative next week. 


LOOKING OUT OF WINDOW. 


Waar dothe matrons of my acquaintance 
mean when they say of their servants that 
they have given, or will give, or must give 
them a month’s warning, because they are 
giddy girls, whose chief pleasure is looking out 
of window? I am not subject to giddiness, If I 
could stand tiptoe on one leg anywhere, I could 
do so, no doubt, on a tight-rope stretched over 
the deepest mountain chasm. I am sedate, 
stout, and far gone in years. What hairs I 
have, are grey. Nevertheless, few as they 
are, they would be enough for me to be 
dragged by with sorrow to the grave, if I 
depended in my old days, upon British 
mistresses for maintenance and consolation. 
Lady Goneril and Mrs. Walter Regan — 
capital housewives and dear friends—would 
bewail over me to all their acquaintance 
and then turn me out of their establishments, 


a non-conductor, I believe, of something ; 
but of human sympathy glass — window 
glass—is, to my mind, of all dead con- 
ductors the most perfect. The assertion can 
be proved. I am not sure whether in 
proving it I may not unavoidably be led to 
make it clear that, looking out of window, is 
the noblest occupation of domestic life. But 


if so, why may we not be glad when it 
becomes in any house the constant occupa- 
tion of domestics;? 

Were I well versed in metaphysics, I 
| should use, no doubt, such terms as objective 


and subjective, the Ich and the Nicht Ich, 
in expounding the truths to be laid down. 
Not being well versed in metaphysics, I must 
use my vulgar tongue. I must begin the 
| demonstrations as Euclid does, with an axiom 
or two :-— 

One.—The eye is the window of the body. 
Two.—The window is the eye of the 
| house. 

From the eye a man looks out of his raw 
self; from the window he looks out of his 
| dressed and garnished self, upon the world 
without. 

To begin with the natural eye, the 
window of the soul—did ever any one abuse 
a fellow-man or woman for permitting all 
that lived and worked within to look fre- 
quently and earnestly through that? Need 
1 take any trouble to demonstrate that the 
man who, as to soul or spirit, lives in-doors 
with his eye-blinds down; who minds only his 
own affairs, and is never to be seen peeping out 
with intent gaze and confessed interest at 





if I were Betty Lear, a cook on trial, in place 


what goes on outside ; that such a man is, if 





of Dagobert Lear, Esquire, of her Majesty’s| nothing worse, a puppy, an ass—humanly 
Customs. I do like looking out of window ;| speaking, with a due reserve in favour of 
and, if I were a part of the establishment the better wisdom of real dogs and donkeys. 
either of Mrs. Goneril or Mrs. Regan, that | This may be taken for a postulate. In what 
would be my vice, And yet in the (suspected| way do we judge constantly of the respect 
to be) false teeth of Mrs. Regan and of pre-|and love due to the family of thoughts 
judice in general I undertake here to main-| that lives in any one of those perambulating 
tain by public thesis against all antagonists,} mansions which their owners thatch with 
that, limited as the view out of window| straw, or tile with beaver, hang with dra- 
usually is, there are people with more|pery, and take all pains they can to keep 
limited views still, who scorn to contemplate|in good repair until the lease expires? Do 
the world beyond it. I maintain, also,that such | we not judge by the lights in the windows, 
people deserve to be immured alive in houses| and by observing who or what comes—and 
glazed with greasy paper, or to vegetate|comes how often—to look out? If such a 
opposite dead walls in unfrequented neigh-| mansion be inhabited by feelings and opinions 
bourhoods. constantly abed and keeping down their 

Mrs. Regan, I may be permitted to observe, | blinds; or by persons who are so much occu- 
sits at the window nearly all day long with| pied with their own private enjoyment of 
her embroidery, and virtuously testifies that | themselves and the few sticks of furniture 
she selects such a position only for the sake|they have acquired, as seldom or never to 
of amore accurate observance of her stitches, | give a fair and honest peep of interest at what 
. Her miserable stitches—millionth parts of a|is going on among the neighbours,—that we 


































know very well is not the sort of thing we 
can in the least admire. 

If we demand of a man that he shall 
look as much as possible out of his inner case 
of flesh and blood, why must he not have 
eredit for looking also through his outer case 
of brick and mortar? I declare boldly 
that the world, seen under free air, ought to 
be less interesting to him than the world seen 
| through a window of his house ; and here I 
| feel that by metaphysics, if I were but versed 
| in them, I could make good the position in an 
| instant. For the metaphysicians say, I believe 

that with everything a man sees, his own 

identity must join itself as part of the percep- 
| tion. What is behind the eye, plus what is 
before it, go to make all that heart can feel, or 
| brain consider. A natural man, for example, 
| is unable wholly to project himself into a 
| cloud that he perceives, and it is well that 
| he cannot. If he could, he would be sadly 
| mystified. In the same way, a social man is 
| unable wholly to project himself into the phe- 
nomena (I feel I am going to be getting scienti- 
fic) of social life. He looks out of his own social 
life into the social world by which he is sur- 
rounded. Now, let me ask, when is he in a 
better position for so doing than when he sits 
by his own fireside? From a foreground of 
wife, children, personal surroundings, his 
embodied social state, he looks between his 
window curtains to the moving spectacle of 
life beyond. He goes to his window, stands 
there with his household gods on his right 
hand and on his left, and sees, through the 
glass, other men’s lives and ways, not darkly. 

Thus the social glass—is it extravagant to 
say ?—is not the wine-glass, but the window- 

ane. Through the latter a true water of 
ife glows all day long for us, older than any 
cognac, and the best of cordials to those who 
take it wisely. 

Walls richly papered; gorgeous vases; 
rustling drapery of richest silks; lustres in 
which lie broods of little rainbows that 
the mother sunbeams are perpetually dart- 
ing in and out to feed; radiant piles of 
mirror, showing self to self, and throwing 
images at one another; pictures of the best 
Italian exteriors of saints, or Dutch interiors | 
of beer-shops; Madonnas ; cows,—all that 
can make a lady’s chamber a fit casket for 
| the jewel of herself—What is there, I ask, in 
one or all of them, worthier of contemplation 
than the picture which is not a picture only, 
although curtained, framed, and glazed with 
| but a few square feet of glass,—a few square 
feet of glass within a frame of gilt or 
painted deal, and behind that, the world in 
its own colours, breathing, throbbing, full 
of latent mysteries and beauties in its light 
and shade? 

What can it matter where the window is?! 
Have you in your chamber framed and glazed | 
a picture of the sea, over which wonderful | 
cloud-shadows flit, and magical effects of 
light play? Out of the heart of your own| 
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home you look at it, and see the fishermens’ 
| boats glancing to and fro, to-day, with their 
isails glittering like snow-flakes in the sun. 
| To-morrow, your picture has changed. You 
| have a storm-scene ; and the wind whistles 
/on one side of the glass ; while, on the other 
|side, the fire upon the hearth of home is 
|erackling ; the bright glow on the curtains is 
‘relieved against the darkness of the leaden 
‘mass of cloud beyond, and the cry of a fisher- 
/man’s wife is to be heard in a lull between 
the gusts of tempest. The picture in the 
| window-frame speaks to the heart by turns, 
| of pleasure and of labour, of idleness, of love, 
of despair, and of the heart’s deep pain. 
There is not an hour of a day in which some 
change in it does not appeal to the snug 
household within, for sympathy with the joys 
and sorrows of their race ; for reverence and 
love to Him who holds the waters in the 
hollow of His hand. 

Is there no sea near, and is the picture in 
the window-frame a country scene of trees 
and fields ; or of a lane, a farm-yard, a hedge 
bank, and a bit of road? The pictures so 
framed are the wondrous changes of the sea- 
sons, the twittering and flitting to and fro of 
birds, the changes of effect from sunrise until 
starlight and moonlight, and the human inte- 
| rest that never flags. If men pass rarely, they 
are the more to be felt as neighbours and com- 
pen in life, when they do pass the lonely 
|house. Upon the poor tramper with a weary 
| Son, big as himself sometimes, upon his back ; 
and upon the tramper’s wife with her back- 
load, and her arm-load; both laden more 
heavily with children than with worldly 
goods ; bowed down under the weight of ur- 
gent wants that have no weight at all of 
means to balance them; upon them, and such 
as them, the heart may dwell long after they 
have passed, and think home thoughts out of 
which wholesome deeds may spring. Neigh- 
bours go by ; and, were we wiser than we 
usually are, we should not cease to speculate 
upon the business they are about. Their 
movements—all movements of people on the 
other side the glass—are human problems to 
be solved on human principles, as pleasant 
recreation. By working at them in a wise 
and loving spirit, sympathy may deepen, 
knowledge widen, and perception become 
more acute. 

In a great town, where it is said no man 
knows his neighbour, less is to be observed of 
nature; more ot man, It is well not to know 
one’s neighbours ; but it is ill not to observe 
them. Friends and associates are chosen in 
a great town upon higher grounds than the 
mere accident of the position of a house ; 
and, if there be no perfectly distinct reason 
for a personal acquaintance, it is best not to 
know so much as the names of those persons 
who live within sight of one’s windows. But 
they should all be studied carefully as pro- 
blems through the window-pane. But why 
they, rather than other people? Because they 
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are there. The views out of window, it should 
be remembered, are, as to all main features, 
as distinctly home pictures as the portraits 
or landscapes on the walls. A certain bit of 
shore at sea, a certain hillside, village street, 
or group of London houses ; or certain peeps 
into backyards and London alleys, belong to 
the house, grow daily more familiar to the 


eye ; and, like any other household property, | 
have to be put to their best use in the esta-| 


blishment. 

When a town window glazes a small 
street scene, the best use to which that scene 
can be put, is to extract from it a general 
sense of what it expresses, as a symbol of the 
world seen from within the walls of home. 
The occupants of the houses should be 
watched and cared about as men and women ; 
not as Mr. A. or Mrs. B.,so many known 
persons. They should be regarded as parts 
of home rather than as expressions of the 
unknown mass beyond. Of these people we 
should, I think, take pains to avoid being told 
any thing specific. We should let their names 
drop out of our ears, if they get into them by 
any chance, and call them rather by the num- 
bers of their houses, when we communicate to 
other members of the household an impres- 
sion they have made. Watching them in 
that manner, we can care much about their 
births, marriages, and deaths; can become 
strongly interested in them, living, working, 
loving, erring, shifting out of sight, and 
giving place to others. The row of homes 
over the way adds, thus, to the ever- 
changing problem offered by the stream of 
people passing up and down the street, not 
a few of the mysteries attached to men 
and women gathered in a settled habita- 
tion. . 

Not saying a word more to demonstrate 
that it is no sign of wisdom to decry the good 
practice of looking out of window, I shall 
finish very shortly what I have to say upon 
this matter. To go back, then, to the two 
axioms. The eye is the window of the body ; 
the window is the eye of the house. Also 
to the postulate that a man, whose spirit liv- 
ing in his body never looks out of its win- 
dows, must want either worth or wit. But 
a spirit that looks out may be a bad spirit. 
The same is true of the eye of the house. 
It has been said that, through the 
house-windows we look from home into the 
world. Therefore, in whatever way we look 
out of the house-windows, in that way we 
look out into the world. And this, be sure 
of it, fathers and mothers !—for I, though but 
a bachelor, am very sure,—makes looking 
out of window such a test of character as 
breathing on a magic mirror used to be 
sometimes in the old days of the enchanters. 
Let a child look out of window ; and, do you 
observe the nature of its comments. Upon 
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the spirit in which it has learnt to regard man, 
woman, and child, apart from all personal 
reasons of love or dislike, depends the success 
of the religious teaching it has had. If it can 
see in the world of human interest on the 
reverse side of the glass only stuff for mockery, 
far worse—because one of the child’s guides 
sent from heaven is a gay spirit of mockery— 
if it can dwell only upon material which 
seems to it matter for scornand censure, which 
belong in no degree whatever to the right 
mind of a child; certainly there are dangers 
threatening its development of heart and 
soul, When you have taught it to look out 
of window wisely, to detect matter for kindly 
sympathy, for praise of many of the un- 
known people on the other side the glass, 
for satisfaction in their visible pleasures, re- 
gret at their visible trials and hardships ; 
when you have taughtit so to construct theo- 
ries that shall account for observed comings 
and goings, that it shall always naturally put 
a genial construction upon acts of which 
the motive can be only guessed ; when you 
never hear anything in the way of com- 
ment harsher than pity for the certainly 
degraded, and a quick short ery of indig- 
nation at the manifestly cruel; when all 
doubtful problems are solved to the credit 
of humanity, and good is seen not only 
wherever manifest, but dragged out of 
hiding-places among trivial accidents and 
acts that might pass unconsidered—then be 
sure:that as the child looks out of window, so 
it looks into the world ; and that, by looking 
out of window, it has learnt no small part of 
worldly wisdom and religious duty. As this 
is true of children, so it is true also of men 
and women. For my own part—let me spoil 
my test by confessing it—I take a new ac- 
quaintance to my Iubens picture, and he 
talks such sense or nonsense as he can; it 
matters little whether one or other. I take 
him to the magic glass, lead him to spend 
a little of his breath freely about the move- 
ments on the other side ; and, in an hour I 
have no indistinct perception whether he is 
to remain still only an acquaintance, or 
whether he is to become a friend. 

That is my case. If I had children I 
should teach them to look out of window; 
and if I had a wife it might be that some- 
times when she was looking out of window 
I should love her best. 


Now ready, Price Five Shillings and Sixpence, cloth 
boards, 
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